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The Autograph of the Angelic Doctor 


By ROBERT EDWARD BRENNAN, O.P., S.T.Lr., PH.D. 


The story of the handwriting of Thomas Aquinas is a most 
fascinating tale, told from the pages of a seven-hundred-year-old 
manuscript. Unfortunately, there are very few autographs of 
the Angelic Doctor in existence. I am looking this moment at 
one of the few remaining fragments, a facsimile page from the 
second book of the Contra Gentiles. Were it not for the careful 
transcription into modern symbols which was made by one of the 
members of the Leonine Commission, I doubt that the autograph 
would have any meaning for a Latin scholar to-day.! This does 
not signify that it is not beautiful, in its way; but so is a Chinese 
scroll. One does not have to know the import of the words 
formed by the brush or quill in order to appreciate their artistic 
value. The point that I am making is that the chirography of 
Aquinas—now rapid and rolling and roundly romanesque, now 
square and compressed and elegantly gothic—is for the most part 
unreadable except to the eyes of an expert. 

But the manner in which the characters are wrought is not the 
only thing which makes the autograph illegible. For, it is a first 
draft, worked over by the careful pen of a careful thinker, full of 
deletions and additions, abounding in marginal notes, and elabo- 
rated to the fourth or fifth degree of revision. It is, in short, a 
document for the copyist. History:relates that Aquinas had 
several such copyists. They must have been efficient young men, 
well-acquainted with the studious habits of their master. Some 
of them undoubtedly were destined to carry on the tradition of 
Thomistic learning which was so brilliantly initiated by the Angel 
of the Schools. To make good secretaries, they had to be familiar 

1 Father Peter Paul Mackey, O.P., S.T.M., of the Pontifical College for editing 


Aquinas’s work, was the responsible agent both for the transcription of the Thomistic 
autographs and for the data from which the present article is written. 
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with Aquinas’s way of thinking as well as his manner of writing. 
And neither was an easy task. Even less than a century after 
the death of the holy Doctor, his handwriting had become a sort 
of byword of illegibility. There is a sly humor as well as a genuine 
solicitude expressed in the note which was attached to the Thomis- 
tic autographs by one of the brethren in the convent at Naples 
where the precious fragments reposed: ‘Let a search be made to 
see if anyone may be found who can make head or tail of this 
writing.” 

Examining the pages of the Contra Gentiles which have been 
left to us, I can readily understand the feelings of perplexity and 
blank amazement which the old friar at Naples experienced when 
confronted with Thomas’s handiwork. The multitude of changes, 
which in many cases are alterations of alterations, is almost in- 
describable. Passages which, in the Angelic Doctor’s ultimate 
judgment, are considered unsuitable, inaccurate, or irrelevant 
are cancelled out by a swift stroke of the pen. When such de- 
lenda occur in great numbers, the text takes on the appearance 
of acomplicated network. But, like the crossings and interlacings 
of a telephone system, every line leads to something definite, and 
no symbol or sentence is left hanging in the air. If it all looks 
like an unmanageable labyrinth, that is because we have not dis- 
covered the threads that will lead us to our proper goals. 

Having accomplished the initial work of making a correct trans- 
literation of the Thomistic text, our next task is to decode the 
vast arrangement of shorthand devices which extends to almost 
every word that the Angelic Doctor wrote. As an example, let 
us take the following sentence which is picked at random from 
the text before us. In the Leonine Edition we read, with running 
eye and without a moment’s thought as to its legibility: 


“‘Nam quod necesse est esse, impossibile est non esse; et quod 
impossibile est esse, necesse est non esse.’ 


In the autograph, the sentence is placed along the margin of the 
page, and represents a substitution for something which is 
scratched out of the context. As Aquinas writes it, the passage 
appears thus: 


“Na q nece e ee ipole e n ee t qd ipossle e ee nece e n ee.” 


A series of tiny dashes or circumflexes, placed above each symbol, 
indicates that some of the letters have been omitted. Not a 
single word in the foregoing sentence, it should be observed, is 
written out in full; and this is the general rule with all the auto- 
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graphs except for those words about which there might be a 
serious doubt. Once one gets the drift of the markings, however, 
it is relatively easy to insert the letters that are missing in each 
abbreviated form. The main problem, to repeat, is in working 
out an accurate reproduction of the text in modern symbols. 

A final thorn in the side of the transliterator is the type of 
scrip-scrap which Aquinas used in committing his masterpieces 
of thought to writing. It corresponds to what we call to-day 
waste paper, except that it was waste parchment in the days of 
Aquinas. Never of good quality, it often was ragged, torn, moth- 
eaten, or otherwise perforated with holes. Of course, it never 
was intended for permanent keeping, but merely to supply the 
transcriber with a copy from which he could make a final draft 
for publication. After this, its utility was at an end, and, if 
there were waste baskets in medieval times, then the Angelic 
Doctor’s copy was as likely as not consigned to the bosom of 
some such capacious gather-all. What we would give to-day to 
have a single specimen of Thomas’s autograph—a page from his 
Eucharistic hymns, let us say, or his letter to John, the novice, 
or his pithy homily on the art of preaching! One point, however, 
may be made in favor of Aquinas’s writing paraphernalia: if they 
were short on the quality of parchment used, they were definitely 
long on the grade of ink employed—so that, even after the pas- 
sage of many centuries and much shifting about from hand to hand, 
his autographs have faded very little, though they have turned 
from their original] black to a rusty brown. 

The value of Aquinas’s manuscripts can scarcely be overesti- 
mated: first, for the direct light that they cast on his methods of 
composition; second, for their indirect insights into his superior 
mentality and lovable character. As to his manner of composi- 
tion, it appears that his primary intention was to make a straight- 
forward sketch of the problem in hand, with an eye to the logical 
order and balanced treatment of the topics into which the sub- 
ject-matter could be divided. This preliminary draft is a model 
of simplicity and comprehensive outlook. Then comes the proc- 
ess of elaboration; and the original copy begins to take on a 
more complex appearance. Sometimes the changes are no more 
than the correction of slips of the pen. In other cases, following 
the laws of a general movement from good to better, from less 
clear to more clear, from what is easily grasped to what is com- 
prehended only with difficulty, the alterations increase and mul- 
tiply until all room on the page is exhausted. When nothing 
more can be written between the lines, or in the top, bottom, and 
side margins, recourse is had to the vacant spaces of a neighbor- 
ing sheet; or (since this easily leads to confusion) to odds and 
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ends of parchment that might be lying about. When it was 
necessary to use these fragmentary pieces, the notation ‘‘quaternus 
parvus’’ (or “‘little quire’) was usually attached. This frequently 
happened when Aquinas wished to indicate the topic he was dis- 
cussing by a special title or chapter head. Besides the changes 
which we have just described, affecting the actual wording of the 
text, there are also notable transpositions of sentences in order to 
secure a more logical arrangement or a more consecutive exposi- 
tion of the subject-matter. 

All this revisory work, of course, necessitated a rather elabo- 
rate system of marks for the guidance of the transcriber in making 
his copy for publication. For the most part, Aquinas employs 
the conventional signs that were common to his day—a cross or 
asterisk or slanting line placed, like our modern caret, at the spot 
in the text where the change was to be made, and repeated again 
at the start of the word or passage which was to be inserted at 
this spot. In order to make assurance doubly sure, an injunction 
is sometimes added, such as ‘“‘look where you find this sign,’’ or 
“look back,” or “‘look in the little quire.” 

Tucked off in remote corners of the pages, we often find an 
“ave” or ‘ave Maria,” having no apparent connection with the 
body of the text. Aquinas, I surmise, was like most of us in 
having a favorite writing implement. In his case it was a quill 
which now and then needed some special attention, such as a 
fresh cutting; and his usual device for making a trial of a new 
nib was to inscribe the opening words of the ‘‘Hail Mary.” 

To the psychologist who is well-read in the sensible motions of 
human nature, the writing of Aquinas is like a sacrament which 
reveals, through outward signs, the grace and light of the spirit 
which inspired it. We know that the Angelic Doctor was a most 
exact observer of the vow of poverty. This is borne out by the 
witnesses to his canonization, some of whom were his close 
friends on earth. It is further manifest in the type of writing 
materials which he used. A mendicant in spirit and in deed, he 
was seemingly content to labor with the most inferior kind of 
parchment. The frequent and almost invariable use of the open- 
ing words of the Angelic Salutation, to put his pen in working 
order, is also a clear testimony to his love and reverence for the 
Mother of God. The care and calculation which he exercised 
upon the Contra Gentiles to make it full of appeal—a document 
wherein truth and sweetness were combined in the most perfect 
harmony—indicates his special wish to win the Arabians and 
Jews, for whom it was written, from the error of their teachings 
and practices. His intellect, as we know from his vast tomes and 
from the evidence of those who lived and communicated with 
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him, was so pure and highly developed as to be comparable to 
the mind of an angel. Yet, he was always prepared to toil as 
other scholars do, by earnest and persevering application, by the 
utmost consideration for the views of those who opposed him, by 
industrious patience and attention to the smallest details. As if 
this were not enough to insure success, he added his constant 
prayers for light, his regular observance of the prescriptions of 
religion, and his long studious vigils into the night. He could 
have dispensed with many of the routine methods that are de- 
manded for lesser intellects; but, in his vast humility, he was 
willing and satisfied to work as the ordinary teacher, writer, or 
preacher works. The results were extraordinary, to be sure. 
He took nothing for granted, looked to all available sources 
wherein he might find ideas for his own synthesis, and generally 
exerted his powers to the utmost in preparing his lectures, ser- 
mons, and text matter. To supply the deficiencies of his human 
wisdom, he looked to heaven for the inspiration that would give 
unction and fruitfulness to all his labors. 

Despite his accomplishments and the high talents that he 
possessed, there is nothing superhuman in his writings. He was 
an extensive reader as well as a deep one, and he had the exacti- 
tude of thought that comes of much effort to express oneself in 
the written word. Still, he was not altogether free of the short- 
comings that fall to the lot of every man, even in the state of grace 
and angelic purity. His mistakes are due most often to the in- 
fluence of the many distracting factors with which his academic 
life was filled. Usually these mistakes are detected and set 
right, but not always. Besides the minor slips that are incidental 
to all prolonged writing, there are lapses of a graver import which, 
if not amended, would have notably affected the sense of what he 
was expounding. Such failings are often noticed in rapid com- 
posers whose attention is fixed rather on the mental word and its 
ramifications than on the verbal forms in which their thoughts 
are expressed. 

Sometimes, for example, Aquinas omits an important word in 
a sentence; or he repeats a word when it is uncalled for. Some- 
times the laws of associations, which operate by virtue of the 
likenesses, contrasts, or propinquities that exist between our 
images or ideas, make the Angelic Doctor the unconscious victim 
of error. When symbols that have opposite meanings are re- 
peatedly employed in a discussion, one is very apt to call the black 
thing white, or the good thing bad. Thus, when treating of the 
Creator’s goodness, and His absolute exclusion of evil of any kind, 
Aquinas comes to the conclusion that “Deus est summum malum”’ 
(!). The-error, of course, is immediately rectified; but there is a 
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great deal of consolation for the rest of us teachers and preachers 
in the thought that the hand of a superior genius and a Doctor of 
the Church could have written, in a moment of distraction, that 
“God is the greatest evil.” 

These defects of the calamus are entirely devoid of any serious 
consequences, since they are remedied at once by the hand that 
made them. And even in the few instances where the Angelic 
Doctor does not detect the blemish, his real intention is so obvious 
from the context that a correction is scarcely necessary. Bonus 
dormitat Homerus! And, being human, we all find a certain 
consolation in recording the occasional lapses of the great. In 
the case of Aquinas, his momentary nodding only serves to bring 
out, in clearer relief, the essentially human character of his divine 
Doctorship. 

Of more practical significance for us are the alterations which 
Aquinas deliberately made in his text. For, by close scrutiny of 
such premeditated changes, we can see how a tentative beginning, 
a problem set down somewhat hesitatingly at first and in broad 
sketchy outlines, is made to develop, by the stages of successive 
improvement, into the final and perfect patterns of thought 
which are known to-day as the Thomistic synthesis. Through 
our study of these consecutive steps in an ever-unfolding dis- 
course, we are made witnesses to Aquinas’s own growth in per- 
spective, as we survey his intricate mental processes from term 
to term. Not many, perhaps, have the leisure or opportunity 
for examining the autographs of the Angelic Doctor. But, for 
those who can do so, it is a truly worthwhile adventure, not only 
for the immediate contact which it gives with a first-class mind, 
but also because of the intellectual disciplining which results 
from an analysis of the forms of thought and methods of com- 
position of a master craftsman. 














Preaching on Low Sunday 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lrrt.D. 


Under the apparently simple, but withal broadly comprehen- 
sive, title chosen for the present paper, more than one fairly in- 
teresting topic can be discussed here. 

First of all, the peculiar treatment accorded to the Gospel by 
one preacher (namely, Canon P. Magaud of Clermont) appears 
to have been, and accordingly may still be, employed by other 
preachers, with somewhat confusing results which could have 
been foreseen and guarded against in various ways. 

In the second place, the remarkably varied namings given to 
this particular Sunday (namings which might easily create un- 
satisfied questionings in the minds of many in the congregation) 
might lead such good folk to speculations which would interfere 
with the attention that ought to be given to the preacher’s com- 
ments on the Gospel. 

Accordingly it might seem to be a fruitful first task of the 
preacher to anticipate the speculations of the congregation con- 
cerning the titles given to this Sunday by simply noting and ex- 
plaining the variant namings. 


I 


In his volume entitled ‘‘Les Evangiles du Dimanche,’’! Canon 
P. Magaud, Superior of the Diocesan Missionaries of Clermont 
and Doctor in Theology and in Philosophy, issued in volume form 
a series of sermons which were constructed in an interesting 
fashion—a fashion highly commended by the Bishop of Clermont 
as being notably satisfactory for the instruction of a congregation. 
A brief description of the method employed by the Canon may 
be found interesting to some of my readers. 

(a) First of all, the Sunday is named—in the present case, 
thus: ‘‘Dimanche de Quasimodo” (Quasimodo Sunday). Next, 
the theme is suggested—in the present case, by a reference to a 
lesson suggested by the Gospel: ‘‘La Paix Soit Avec Vous!’ 
(Peace be to you!). Then the limits of the Gospel extract are 
assigned—in the present case: ‘St. Jean, ch. xx., 19-31’’ (John, 
~ 4 “Les Evangiles du Dimanche Expliqués et Commentés” (Paris, 1938, 408 pp.). 
In a letter to the Canon, the Bishop of Clermont refers to the Canon’s “‘long and 
fruitful career as a missionary priest’? whose sermons were distinguished by ‘“‘theo- 


logical learning, piety, and elegance of literary form,” and declares that the author’s 
volume is a sort of continuation of his career as a preacher. 
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xx. 19-31). The final portion of this prefatory matter, namely, 
the Gospel pericope, is printed in full. The volume was intended 
for the reading of the people as well as of a preacher, if my under- 
standing of the Bishop’s prefatory words be correct: ‘Votre 
livre, les Evangiles du Dimanche, n’a pas besoin de recommanda- 
tion. Ilse présente 4 vos confréres et au peuple chrétien, comme 
vous l’avez si souvent fait vous-méme, dans votre longue et fruc- 
tueuse carriére de missionnaire....’’ In the case of my readers, 
however, the text of the Gospels will be read to the people, al- 
though it is reasonable to suppose that quite a number of present- 
day folk in the congregation will carry with them to Mass one or 
other of the variously sized English Missals, and will thus be 
likely to follow the reading of the preacher step by step in the 
English text of their Missals. 

(b) After the printed text of the Gospel, we find a section en- 
titled: ‘‘Explication Historique et Littérale.” It is appropriate 
just here to quote the opening sentence: ‘‘Le matin du jour de la 
Résurrection, Jésus était apparu d’abord a Sainte Marie-Mad- 
eleine....’’ Now this declaration is indeed found in St. Mark, 
xvi. 9: ‘But he rising early the first day of the week, appeared 
first to Mary Magdalen, out of whom he had cast seven devils.” 

But this verse 9 is not included in the Gospel pericope of Easter 
Sunday—that pericope closing with the seventh verse, and ac- 
cordingly making no mention whatsoever of St. Mary Magdalen. 
Neither does the Gospel pericope of the First Sunday after Easter 
allude to St. Mary Magdalen.? It would thus appear that the 
Canon did not share the view of some writers and preachers that 
the Risen Lord appeared first to Our Blessed Lady, since he was 
under no logical compulsion (so far as my outlook goes) to refer 
to the declaration made in St. Mark’s Gospel, xvi. 9. At any 
rate, it is clear that he was presenting a view which is not indi- 
cated by the Gospel pericopes either of Easter Sunday or of the 
First Sunday after Easter—and yet, meanwhile, he is doing all 
this in a chapter dedicated to the First Sunday after Easter. 

Meanwhile, however, it is true that, as the Bishop of Clermont 
observes, the careful Canon has constructed, in the Section titled 
“Explication Historique et Littérale,” a helpful historical frame- 
work intended to enclose a true picture of the events chronicled 
in the Gospels in so far as they treat of the earliest manifestations 
of the Risen Lord. But it may be worth while to remind preach- 
ers once more that the framework described above does enclose 


2 The Gospel text for Low Sunday is: St. John, xx. 19-31. It makes no reference 
to St. Mary Magdalen, but the previous portion (verses 1, 2, 11-18) deals wholly 
with her. Similarly, the Gospel for Easter Sunday is: Mark, xvi. 1-7. This peri- 
cope makes no reference to St. Mary Magdalen, but verse 9 deals specifically and 
peculiarly with her. 
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something which the Gospel pericopes of the two Sundays (Easter 
and the First Sunday after Easter) do not refer to in any way. 
One might perhaps fairly conclude that Canon Magaud does not 
favor the view entertained by some notable writers, to the effect 
that Our Lord appeared first of all, at His Resurrection, to Our 
Blessed Lady, although the Scriptures are silent on this point. 
Indeed, the Canon might seem almost to go out of his way to 
signalize the view that (as the Scriptures say) the Risen Lord ap- 
peared first of all to St. Mary Magdalen. 


II 


In view of what has been said above, it may seem strange that 
Canon Magaud should have begun his ‘“‘Explication Historique 
et Littérale’”’ for the First Sunday after Easter with the declara- 
tion that, on the morning of the Resurrection Day, Jesus appeared 
first to St. Mary Magdalen. Why was it deemed desirable to 
give, in a sermon and not merely in a learnedly written volume 
(which could treat the whole matter with careful precision), a 
historical detail that has been questioned by learned and saintly 
authorities? 

Accordingly, the point is now, whether it should be considered 
desirable, in a sermon delivered (whether on Easter or on the 
Sunday after Easter), to go beyond the Scriptural texts read to 
the congregation on those two Sundays? Another question 
might well be (if the reference to St. Mary Magdalen be not made 
by the preacher), whether it is desirable formally to declare that 
the Risen Lord appeared first to Our Blessed Lady—and to make 
no reference at all to the Scriptural texts (Mark, xvi. 9, and John, 
xx. 1, 2, 11-18) which assuredly appear, at least superficially, to 
declare that He appeared first to St. Mary Magdalen. 

To put the matter both more briefly and more concretely: 
what shall a preacher do in this textual difficulty? Shall he, on 
Easter Sunday, read to the congregation the Gospel pericope 
(Mark, xvi. 1-7) which does not mention St. Mary Magdalen, 
and forthwith declare that Our Risen Lord appeared first to the 
Magdalen? Perhaps opinions will differ here—and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

It is now not far from fifty years ago since a pious lady pre- 
sented to me (a very young priest at that time) a question which 
evidently disturbed her soul. A resident in the cathedral parish 
in Philadelphia, she had heard a sermon on Easter Sunday in 
which the preacher declared that the first appearance of the Risen 
Saviour had been made to St. Mary Magdalen. The Gospel of 
Easter Sunday had said nothing about such a manifestation. 
On the following Sunday, a different preacher declared that Our 
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Risen Saviour manifested Himself first of all to Our Blessed Lady. 
Neither did the Gospel read on this Sunday after Easter make 
any such statement. The pious lady presented this somewhat 
complicated business to me (a recently ordained priest) for an 
offhand interpretation or settlement. I have not now even the 
faintest notion of my reply, but I trust that I simply confessed a 
complete ignorance in this matter. My present suspicion is that 
some priestly authority at the cathedral (mayhap the Archbishop, 
mayhap the rector of the cathedral parish) shared a view, both 
ancient and recent, that (despite the wording of the Gospels in 
this matter) Our Risen Lord did appear first to Our Blessed Lady. 

Some ancient authorities are referred to by Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly in his “Exposition of the Gospel of St. Mark”’ (3rd edition, 
revised and corrected). Commenting on Mark, xvi. 9, he wrote: 
“St. Jerome. . .and St. Gregory of Nyssa. . .observe that the ap- 
parition of Our Lord to Magdalen, recorded in vv. 9-11, is want- 
ing in some of the best Greek copies; and others reject the re- 
mainder of the chapter from verse 9 to the end. The reason as- 
signed was the apparent discrepancy between this passage and 
St. Matthew, and also the addition of certain words now no 
longer found there, which savored of Manicheeism, quoted by 
St. Jerome. . . .But no Catholic can now doubt its canonicity, 
after the Decree of the Council of Trent de Canonicis (SS. 4).” 
He proceeds to give specific and detailed references to the writ- 
ings of St. Irenzus, Tertullian, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
Athanasius, St. Jerome, St. Gregory of Nyssa. **... Theophylact 
has written a Commentary on it. The apparent discrepancies 
between St. Mark here and St. Matthew are easily reconciled. 
Moreover, the discrepancy between St. Matthew and the two 
other Evangelists is greater than that between Matthew and 
Mark in this passage.” 

‘But He rising early the first day. . appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalen,’ etc. St. John (xx. 11-18) more fully describes this appari- 
tion to Magdalen and its circumstances. Although Mary Mag- 
dalen is the ‘first’ to whom Our Lord is said, according to the 
Gospel account, to have appeared, still, it is piously believed 
that He appeared to His Virgin Mother first of all after His resur- 
rection, although the Scriptures are silent on this point. This is 
the opinion of St. Ambrose. . .; St. Anselm. . .; St. Bonaven- 
ture. . .: Maldonatus, Suarez, etc. Others, however, are of a 
contrary opinion, on the ground that Our Lord appeared to others 
for the purpose of strengthening their faith, which the Blessed 
Virgin did not need. Hence, she did not accompany the other 
pious women to the sepulchre, nor join in purchasing spices to 
embalm Him, which she knew to be useless.” 
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Dr. Callan, in his “The Four Gospels: With a Practical Criti- 
cal Commentary for Priests and Students’’ (2nd and revised 
edition), devotes four pages to a discussion of St. Mark, xvi. 9-20, 
noting, inter alia: ‘“‘Appeared first to Mary Magdalen. This was 
during the second visit of Magdalen to the tomb, after the Apos- 
tles Peter and John had been there, and had returned to Jer- 
usalem. See on Matthew xxviii. 9; John xx. 14-16. The au- 
thenticity of verses 9-20 of this chapter of St. Mark has been 
called into question since the early centuries; and although 
Catholics, since the Council of Trent, are not permitted to doubt 
their divine inspiration, still it is not altogether forbidden to hold 
that they were written by some other inspired writer than St. 
Mark. The reasons, however, against St. Mark’s authorship, 
while forcible, are not beyond a satisfactory solution.’’ Dr. 
Callan proceeds to give an account of those reasons (pp. 258-260). 


Ill 


It may now be interesting to see how modern preachers and 
commentators look at the matter of preaching on this question 
of priority in the manifestation by Our Saviour of His resurrec- 
tion: whether first to Our Lady, or first to the Magdalen? 

(a) In his “Sermon Plans”’ (5th edition, p. 351), Canon Howe 
includes among the evidences of the Resurrection: 

‘iii. The apparitions of Our Lord: 

(a) To His holy Mother. (According to tradition, 
though not recorded in the Gospel.) 

(b) To Magdalen and the holy women: Mth. xxviii. 9. 
(c) To the Apostles [etc. etc. ].” 


(b) In his volume of ‘Readings and Reflections on the Gos- 
pels’ (Pustet, 1937, page 90), Father Herbst, S.D.S., remarks: 
‘“‘As a matter of fact, Peter was the first man to whom the risen 
Saviour appeared. For first He appeared to His Mother, then 
to Mary Magdalen, then to the holy women, and then to Peter... . 
Angels announced His resurrection, as they had announced His 
birth; and to the Mother of whom He was born then He appeared 
first now.’’ Whereas Canon Howe qualified his attribution to 
Our Lady by referring to “tradition” and not to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, Father Herbst makes no distinction as to authenticity. 

(c) In his ‘‘The Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel 
History,’ Father Maas, S.J., notes (p. 560): “Appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene.—The appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene 
is the first recorded in the Gospel, and the first whose authority 
would be accepted by the enemies of Jesus and unbelievers. A 
pious tradition mentioned by St. Ambrose. . .testifies that Jesus 
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appeared first of all to His sorrowing Mother, at the very mo- 
ment of His resurrection. Christians looked upon the fact as 
self-evident, but as unbelievers would not be impressed by it as a 
valid argument for Christianity, no mention of it is made in the 
Gospels. The Church indirectly acknowledges this tradition, 
by making the principal Church of Our Blessed Mother, Mary 
Major, the Station for Easter Sunday, and by granting a plenary 
indulgence to all who visit it. The happiness of the Blessed Vir- 
gin at the sight of her glorified Son is celebrated in the hymn, 
Regina celt, letare—We give a general outline of the apparitions 
of Jesus to His Disciples: 

“1. To the Blessed Virgin (Ambrose, De Virginit., c. 3. n. 14). 

“2. To Mary Magdalene (John xx. 14; Mark xvi. 9). 

“3. To the other women. . .[and in all, eleven apparitions].” 

(d) In his ‘Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God in 
Meditations” (vol. II, p. 340), Father Meschler, S.J., places 
the heading: “‘Our Saviour Appears to His Holy Mother.’”’ His 
first consideration is: ‘‘Whether Our Lord really appeared to 
His Mother or not.’”” He comments: ‘This is not an article of 
faith. No mention is made of it in the Holy Scriptures. But 
Saints and spiritual authors of great repute are of this opinion 
(Bened. XIV., De festis. . ., viii. 45; Rupertus, De div. offic., vii. 
25; Eadmer, De excell. B. M., vi.; Maldon.; Tolet.; Suarez; S. 
Bonav. [?] in the ‘Life of Christ,’ xcvi; S. Ign. in his ‘Exercises’). 
And it is quite natural; indeed, it seems almost a matter of 
course. . . .So we can read a great deal between the lines of Holy 
Scripture that is not actually expressed... .’’ It might indeed 
seem most appropriate that Our Saviour should appear, in His 
resurrection, first of all to Our Lady. The Holy Scripture does 
not, however, declare this; and, indeed, arguments to indicate an 
opposite view have been already quoted here from Archbishop 
MacEvilly, such, for instance, as that ‘Our Lord appeared to 
others for the purpose of strengthening their faith, which the 
Blessed Virgin did not need. Hence, she did not accompany the 
other pious women to the sepulchre, nor join in purchasing spices 
to embalm Him, which she knew to be useless.’ ”’ 

A practical question arises at this point: how best, in the in- 
terests of an ordinary congregation’s outlook on Sacred Scripture, 
might a preacher offer his own view of the discrepant judgments 
of the great names arrayed against one another on this question 
of the person to whom Our Risen Lord first appeared? 

In the Easter number of a finely edited Parish Monthly which 
came to hand as the present paper was being written, a relatively 
great amount of space was given to a presentation of this matter 
under the heading: ‘Our Lady’s Easter.’’ I quote briefly: 
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“Of Christ’s appearance to Mary after the Resurrection, the 
Gospel tells us not so much as a single word. But St. Ignatius 
Loyola, who is surely no idle dreaming visionary, warns us that we 
should be deserving of Our Lord’s rebuke: ‘Are you also without 
understanding?’ if we should doubt the reality of that first appari- 
tion.” 


Recalling hereupon the appeal made to me, many years ago, 
by a pious lady who was distressed at the opposing declarations 
of two preachers concerning the first manifestation of Our Sav- 
iour’s resurrection (one preacher declaring that He appeared first 
to the Magdalen, while, on the following Sunday, another preacher 
declared that He appeared first to His Blessed Mother), I am 
wondering if some similar difficulty may not arise from the few 
words quoted above. Thus, for instance, the declaration that 
“‘the Gospel tells us not so much as a single word”’ of His appear- 
ance to Our Lady might seem to be a notable understatement, in 
view of the Gospel declaration that He appeared ‘“‘first to Mary 
Magdalen”’ (Mark, xvi. 9). 

Perhaps a still greater difficulty arises from the argument at- 
tributed to St. Ignatius Loyola, who warned us that ‘‘we should 
be deserving of Our Lord’s rebuke: ‘Are you also without under- 
standing?’”’ if we should doubt the reality of that first appari- 
tion’’ to Our Lady before all other folk. Thus, we have noted 
the argument referred to by Archbishop MacEvilly, that ‘‘Our 
Lord appeared to others for the purpose of strengthening their 
faith, which the Blessed Virgin did not need. ...”’ 

Good argumentation is found on both sides of the disputed 
question. And thus it follows: Stat difficultas. What shall a 
preacher do in his sermons for Easter Sunday and the First Sun- 
day after Easter? Shall he vigorously declare only one of the 
two viewpoints? Or will he anticipate possible argumentation 
by simply declaring that the question of the First Appearance 
of the Risen Lord remains as yet unsolved—excellent arguments 
having been brought forward on this matter without forcing a 
single-minded conclusion? 

It would seem to be fairly argued that the preacher, in speak- 
ing thus, would not need to refer to the fact that the Gospel ex- 
cerpt for Easter Sunday and the Gospel excerpt for the First 
Sunday after Easter do not declare, in the respective pericopes, 
that Our Lord appeared ‘‘first’”’ to the Magdalen—but that the 
two sacred writers, in the same two chapters (Easter: Mark, xvi. 
9, and Low Sunday: John, xx. 16), do say this (subject, however, 
to the varying interpretations of notable authorities, as indi- 
cated above in the present paper). 





A Call for Spiritual Leadership 


By ALFRED F. ScHNEppP, S.M. 


The other day I happened to see in a newspaper a report to the 
effect that somebody in Hollywood is planning a movie based on 
the idea that the only effective adversary for Hitlerism and 
Nazism is religion. At the time I couldn’t help reflecting that 
this producer, if sincere, is gifted with better insight than many 
clergymen, including some Catholic priests. 

There is something akin to hysteria in the American atmosphere 
to-day. There is a hatred of Hitler so intense that his downfall is 
desired at whatever cost. This hatred stems largely from fear, 
fear of what he would do to us if he had the chance. 

These emotions are now shared by the immense majority of 
Americans, regardless of religion. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when Catholics and Jews were almost alone in the protests 
that they raised. But now it is felt that Hitler menaces not re- 
ligion alone but democracy! And that, to judge by the hulla- 
balloo being raised, is a more serious business! 

Some months ago the Reader’s Digest condensed an editorial 
from some magazine (The Forum or Fortune, I believe) in which the 
writer waxed bitter about the attitude of the Church towards 
war. He maintained that the Church tried to climb on the band- 
wagon rather than lead the parade. When the country was at 
peace, the Church preached peace. When the country was at 
war, the Church preached patriotism. On neither occasion did 
it seem to be guided by fixed principles or to have any principles 
to offer its members. 

Let us grant that the writer used the word ‘Church’ very 
vaguely, and probably had in mind the generality of Protestant 
ministers rather than any organized Church, Protestant or Catho- 
lic. Still, aren’t there many Catholic priests who in all honesty 
would have to plead guilty to his indictment? 

In the present world crisis, as in that of 1914-18, many of us 
seem willing to be swept along by the winds of public opinion 
rather than do a little traffic-directing of our own. One reason 
for this may be that we don’t know where the traffic ought to go! 
It would seem useful, therefore, to take stock of the pertinent 
principles we have on hand. Once we have them clearly defined 
in our own minds, we may be able to present them clearly and 
forcefully to others. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the Church, and 
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clergymen as her representatives, are concerned with supernatural 
things primarily: for us, all other considerations come after such 
things as the accomplishment of God’s will and the salvation of 
souls. Hard-hearted and cold-blooded as it may seem, getting 
people to heaven is more important than dive-bombers or lines 
of refugees or even saving the good old U.S.A. If this isn’t true, 
then we (meaning the Church and the clergy) simply have no 
reason for existing. 

So much for the big, broad general principle. But let’s get 
down to more specific cases, and, while we’re about it, let’s start 
with the toughest one of all, that much-talked-of democracy. 
Historically we know that the Church has thrived mightily under 
some pretty awful despotisms, and has suffered severely under 
some democracies, including our own. Theologically we know 
that the Church is committed to no particular form of govern- 
ment; for herself, she has been given an absolutist form (logical, 
because of divine guidance) with a curious mixture of democracy 
in the sense of “‘equality of opportunity.” At the present, de- 
spite the sad experiences in republican France and some things 
that could be improved right here, we are inclined to believe that 
the Church gets along better in a democratic atmosphere. In 
theory, at least, democracy stands for freedom of discussion, and 
freedom of discussion makes truth hard to suppress indefinitely, 
and the Church has everything to hope for from the emergence of 
the truth. Moreover, democracy itself rests on the Christian 
theory of the value of the individual, as opposed to his submer- 
gence in any sort of social organization, including the State. So 
there seem to be tie-ups between democracy and Catholicism, 
but it must be repeated so that it may be remembered, religion is 
not necessarily dependent on democracy. 

What about Hitler and Nazism? Here is rather difficult 
territory, despite certain obvious facts. There is no doubt that 
Hitler has persecuted the Catholic Church, as well as the Prote- 
stant Church, and continues to do so. But all sorts of reports 
come to us. (There was even a rumor that Hitler had become a 
devout Catholic, and spent several hours a day in prayer!) A 
priest who has pursued higher studies in Germany maintained 
that the churches there were more crowded than they had ever 
been. It is said that the German government intervened suc- 
cessfully with the Russians for the protection of religion in Poland. 
We know that the present Nazi-controlled Vichy régime in 
France is much more favorable to religion than have been any of 
its Leftist predecessors. During the Spanish Civil War Hitler 
gave effective aid to the religious group, while England showed a 
definite preference for the Reds! These things muddy up an 
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otherwise clear-cut picture etched by Hitler in ‘“Mein Kampf” 
where he declared that the Catholic Church was one of the forces 
he was going to vanquish—not so much by violence as by propa- 
ganda. And yet, also in ‘‘Mein Kampf,’ what nice things 
didn’t Hitler say about Russia! Perhaps Russia’s turn is still to 
come, but in the meantime an about-face has been committed. 
Does this mean that Hitler is merely a politician, willing to use 
any tools to gain his ends? To this poor befuddled mind, Mr. 
Hitler remains something of an enigma, which German censor- 
ship and British propaganda are covering with more smoke- 
screen every day. On the whole, it seems extremely probable 
that religion would be far better off with Mr. Hitler out of the 
way. 

What about war? Theoretically, the Catholic Church’s posi- 
tion on this issue is clear. A defensive war is always justified, an 
aggressive one never. But who is the aggressor? Didn’t Russia 
have to defend herself against the aggression of Finland? This 
propaganda was so barefaced that even many American ‘‘pinks”’ 
couldn’t stomach it, but aren’t many millions of German Catho- 
lics probably convinced to-day that Germany is engaged in an 
essentially defensive war, protecting herself against oppressors in 
the only effective way, merely being smart enough to get in the 
first blow? Would America be justified in going into war against 
Germany now? Most Americans now seem convinced that 
Hitler constitutes a definite threat against this country, at least 
economically and perhaps even militarily and politically. So we 
would be justified in going to war against him, to protect ourselves 
from future aggression, stopping him before it gets too late, after 
the lessons learned from Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. In fact, 
the only question debated is whether war now would be opportune. 
So Catholics, even Catholic clergymen, are allowed to argue for 
war, and to join in it wholeheartedly, if it comes—not only against 
Hitler, the enemy of religion, but against Hitler, the enemy of the 
United States. 

These are illustrations, not too well organized, of attempts to 
think of questions of the day in terms of religious and Catholic 
principles. Many readers of this article will probably disagree 
with some of the writer’s statements. That is unimportant, pro- 
vided that their conclusions have been reached by essentially the 
same methods and from essentially the same point of view—that 
of religion. 

Here, then, is a vital and most necessary leadership to be ex- 
ercised. Little boots it that our discussions will be coldly re- 
ceived in non-religious quarters, that we may be accused of reac- 
tionarism or even of lack of patriotism. It is the duty of religious 
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leaders to furnish religious leadership: that is, to analyze current 
problems in the light of eternal principles, to discuss the religious 
bearing of contemporary events. Our Catholic writers, ecclesi- 
astical and lay, have a right to participate in economic and politi- 
cal and military discussions. But these discussions, except in so 
far as they may have a religious bearing, have no place in church 
functions. 

Another form that religious leadership may take in these 
critical times is that of building suitable morale. What is all the 
hysteria about? What are we so terribly afraid of? Deprivation 
or even privation, suffering or even death? Certainly no pro- 
found understanding of Christianity is needed to realize that these 
temporal ills are of no account in comparison with the glory that 
is to come. Or are we afraid that religion is doomed to be en- 
gulfed in a dark night of paganism? Have we forgotten that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it? It is precisely in times 
of difficulty like these that our confidence in God’s promise is 
most needed. And this confidence should be much easier for us 
than it was for the early Christians. They had no more than a 
promise to go on; we have the promise plus two thousand years 
of history to back it up. This history shows conclusively that 
neither the most violent physical persecution nor the most adroit 
spiritual persecution has ever been sufficient to weaken the 
Church, still less to destroy it. Only one thing has ever weakened 
religion, and that is the unfaithfulness of the adherents of re- 
ligion. The Church came out of three centuries of savage though 
intermittent persecution immensely stronger than it was at the 
beginning. Only when, as in certain regions in the sixteenth 
century, the Church was ‘“‘sold out’”’ by her own children, did she 
suffer any serious local setbacks. 

The lesson for us should be obvious. Neither Hitler’s concen- 
tration camps nor his diabolically planned campaigns of defama- 
tion will make a dent on the Church in Germany, if that Church 
is spiritually strong. True, the control of the press and especially 
of education is a mighty weapon in the hands of unscrupulous 
wielders. But a structure of lies is bound sooner or later to fall 
of its own weight. What the spiritual condition of Catholic 
Germany is at the present time, we do not know. But we may 
be sure of one thing: if real Christianity still exists there, if Hitler 
hasn’t taken the place of Christ in the hearts of German Catholics, 
and if the ‘‘“Greater Germany”’ isn’t considered more important 
than a greater Catholic Church, then the present darkness is not 
even a night: it is merely an eclipse following which the Sun of 
Justice will shine more brightly than ever before. 

The lesson, then, for us is that real victory over Nazism cannot 
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be won by guns and planes. These might enable the British 
people to vanquish the German people—or vice-versa—but can- 
not prevent new and more terrible evils from being the aftermath 
of victory as they have been in the past. No! Eventually the 
victory must be won in the hearts of men. Only a firm adherence 
to Christ’s principles constitutes a firm bulwark against such evils 
when they arise; only a constant and universal fidelity to Christ’s 
principles prevents such evils from arising. That is where we, 
as Christian leaders, can do more efficient work for God and 
country than our ablest industrialists or most skillful generals. 

A final word on that confidence to which reference was made 
above. Spain is the most recent example of what prayer can do 
even when the odds seem insuperable. Certainly, when Franco 
flew across from Morocco, very few people thought there was any 
real hope of success; yet within a relatively short time not only 
was the cause of religion again triumphant, but the country had 
been purged of many of its most undesirable elements. This 
victory was not won without much sacrifice, including the lives 
of thousands of priests and Religious. But in God’s good time 
these sacrifices were recompensed. So must it always be where 
men are willing to be martyrs. 

But that was a bit of digression. The point is this: in praying 
and confidently trusting that God will give the Church victory 
over its enemies, we must not presume to indicate the manner of 
that victory. Would it be well for Hitler to meet an untimely 
end? Ought England to obtain a crushing victory in the current 
war? Should the peoples of Germany and Italy rise in revolt 
against their tyrants? Should there be an unexpected recogni- 
tion by Nazi leaders of the power and good of religion? These 
are some solutions that may occur to us. But they are merely 
means to anend. Perhaps God knows of other means which will 
be more effective in the long run. Why not leave the choice to 
Him? 

To spread such ideas among our people, to build up spiritual 
power by confidence in God and solidly religious living would be 
to live up to our obligation of exercising truly Christian leadership 
in difficult times. 














Humiliating Converts Unjustifiably 
By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Converts in all too many cases are made to submit to two hu- 
miliations, and seldom is either justifiable. (1) They are madeto 
recant heresy and thereupon absolved from an excommunication 
which in almost every case has not been incurred. (2) After 
conditional baptism given on solid doubt, in most instances, con- 
verts are asked to confess integrally their doubtful sins. The 
recantation is meaningless outside of a few exceptional cases. 
And the sacramental avowal of sins that may no longer exist is a 
tyrannizing over conscience, if this avowal is made because the 
impression is given that it is divinely mandatory. 

Why this mistaken procedure of receiving converts into the 
Church? Because two Instructions of the Holy See have been 
read in an absolute instead of a relative or conditional sense. 
The one Instruction was given in answer to a query sent by the 
Bishop of Philadelphia to the Holy Office over eighty years ago. 
The other Instruction was an elucidation of that first Instruction 
in one of its phases. 


Making the Mythical Heretics Abjure 


Now, just what did the Bishop of Philadelphia in his query of 
1859 ask? He asked how converts from heresy were to be re- 
ceived into the Church. He was told the manner of receiving 
heretics into the Church, a manner that was already age-old and 
a manner that doesn’t differ substantially from that prescribed 
in Canon 2314 of the Code. No one was ever reconciled to the 
Church, if he had incurred excommunication for public heresy, 
without public recantation followed by juridical absolution. 
The only application made of that principle of the jus commune, 
then in force as well as now, was the providing for conditional ab- 
solution in view of a doubtful baptism. But the whole procedure 
supposed that formal, not material, heresy was judged to be actu- 
ally or presumptively present. The answer took no cognizance 
of material heresy any more than it did of the sim of heresy as op- 
posed to the crime of heresy—for instance, the sin committed by 
a person too young to incur excommunication or a person simply 
ignorant of the censure. 

The error that was made and that is still made is the construing 
without convincing reasons of converts from Protestantism, real 
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or nominal, as at least presumptive heretics, a thing they are not 
and cannot be according to the practice of the Church going back 
over centuries. That practice is to regard those born and brought 
up outside the Church as guiltless of the crime of heresy, schism, 
or apostasy, until they are proved guilty beyond all reasonable 
doubt. On the other hand, the constant practice of the Church 
has been to construe those born and brought up in the true Faith 
and afterwards lapsing as guilty of the crime of heresy, schism, 
or apostasy (as the case may be), and thereby liable to the ordi- 
nary penalties levied against those infractions of Catholic faith or 
fealty. Do you ask my authority for this? I cite that of the 
prince of public jurists, the late Cardinal Cavagnis, given on 
page 340 of the first volume of his ‘‘Institutiones Juris Publici.” 
Therefore, any convert who has not personally left the Church 
must be presumed only a material heretic, unless there are signs 
of his full guilt. While that presumption stands, it is an outrage 
to ask the person concerned to avow juridical guilt and thereupon 
be absolved from an excommunication that is not legally present. 
Actual heretics, schismatics, or apostates under fourteen years of 
age are not submitted to this double ordeal in spite of their public 
sin. Why then should those presumptively innocent of the crime, 
and for that reason presumptively free from excommunication, 
be made to confess a non-existent guilt and be absolved from a 
censure that is purely mythical? This is torture of conscience or 
futility of action, a thing never permitted by the Church of God. 

Rome was speaking of formal heretics in that first Instruction. 
She could have been speaking of no other kind, for she never pun- 
ished material heretics, unless she could at least presume them 
formal heretics, as she well could those brought up as Catholics 
and then going over to heresy. However, she did not exclude 
those born and brought up in heresy in the event the presumption 
of their innocence fell before contrary and complete evidence. 
The Holy Office might well suppose that the receiving priest 
would rightly apply in each case juridical principles to determine 
the application of the prescribed abjuration and absolution from 
excommunication, as he would apply dogmatic principles to as- 
certain the validity, doubtfulness, or nullity of the same convert’s 
previous baptism. 


Making the Doubtful Sinner a Certain Sinner 


Now for the other all too prevalent false supposition, that en- 
tertained in regard to the confession enjoined for the conditional 
sacramental absolution which is to be given in connection with 
the conditional baptism when the latter is conferred. That first 
Instruction did not qualify what kind of confession was to be 
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made. So the bishops of the Westminster Council in 1868 asked 
for clarification. Was the convert after conditional baptism to 
make a materially integral confession, or would a formally integral 
confession suffice? The Holy Office answered: a materially in- 
tegral confession. But again the Holy Office spoke in the light 
of previous practice. That practice was and is that sins only 
doubtfully subject to the keys of the Church need not be con- 
fessed as necessary matter for absolution, need not be told accord- 
ing to number and kind. We must either hold this or subscribe 
to the far-fetched supposition of Lehmkuhl to the effect that the 
Holy See undertook in that second Instruction to interpret the 
divine law for converts with previous baptisms of doubtful valid- 
ity, and to compel them alone out of all doubtful sinners to make a 
materially integral confession. Such supposition is gratuitous. 
It is like the fallacious interpretation given by a few theologians 
to one declaration of the Encyclical, Casti Connubii, wherein the 
supposition was ignored of the Church always speaking in the 
background of previous practice or doctrine where the contrary 
doesn’t appear from the text. The result was that these few 
theologians had the Church allowing material coéperation in 
artificial onanism, a conclusion doing violence to the whole scope 
of the Encyclical. 

And what was the previous practice of the Church in regard to 
confessing doubtful sins? It was that, if the sins in question fell 
under necessary matter and the doubt was only slight, then the 
sins had to be confessed, because slightly doubtful sins remain 
practically certain sins. But if the doubt were solidly founded, 
then there was no strict obligation to confess the sins. Still, 
there was an obligation to bring them in a conditional way under 
the sorrow externally manifested for the sacramental absolution 
asked for. So, if the baptism had been conferred on only a slight 
doubt (as some theologians then alleged and even now allege can 
be done), the confession following had to be materially integral, 
or full and complete. Otherwise we would be faced with another 
far-fetched supposition directly counter to that of Lehmkuhl, 
namely, that converts with equivalently certain sins are not held 
to a materially integral confession, provided only they undergo 
conditional baptism, no matter how slight the doubt on which 
the same conditional baptism may have been based. Let us re- 
call, too, that the Holy Office had been told by the bishops of 
Westininster in their postulatum that Anglican ministers of those 
days were careful in their method of baptizing. Let us bear in 
mind also that the Holy Office had been assured several times pre- 
vious that the Anglican ritual of baptism was valid. Accord- 
ingly, the Holy Office answered what appeared to be the actual 
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difficulty of the Westminister bishops. That difficulty resolved 
itself into something like this: ‘‘Our converts are conditionally 
baptized for the most part on slight doubts. Must they make a 
materially integral confession before receiving the conditional 
absolution that follows?’’ What other answer could the Holy 
Office give but: Yes. The scope of the answer precluded that 
doubtful mortal sins, either as to existence or as to submittal, do 
not come under the divine precept of confession proper, only the 
sacramental sorrow of Penance. The general principle of not be- 
ing bound to confess doubtful sins was not asked about, at least 
directly. Consequently, there was no call to speak of it, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that this lawful practice was indirectly 
affirmed in the direct answer. For if baptism administered con- 
ditionally on only a slight doubt could not take away the obliga- 
tion of confessing sins formally or equivalently certain, baptism 
administered on a solid doubt also was powerless to impose an 
obligation to confess uncertain sins. 

It follows, then, that since most of the conditional baptisms 
are administered to converts on truly solid doubts, the ordinary 
convert has an obligation to make only a formally integral con- 
fession. To insist upon more is an act of sacerdotal tyranny. 

To conclude, we say that few of our converts have any abjura- 
tion to make because they have no heresy to recant. The few 
who do must be absolved in the external forum, and in the in- 
ternal forum the reserved censure automatically ceases to be re- 
served. We say also that few of our converts have to make a 
materially integral confession after their conditional baptism, be- 
cause the conditional baptism is administered on a solid doubt; 
and, therefore, their previous sins are doubtful either as to ex- 
istence or submittal. 

Actual practice, I realize, has been pretty much to the contrary. 
Converts are made recant and then are absolved from the excom- 
munication supposedly incurred for the heresy, of which the re- 
ceiving priests seldom or never discover any signs during the 
course of instructions. The text-books in very large numbers, 
however, say the thing is to be done; so done it is, even if the re- 
ceiving priest feels he is compounding a futility and an injustice. 
Sometimes Synods enforce this ipse dixit of the authors, none of 
whom seem to be acquainted with what the Church forbade when 
heresy and similar sins had their civil repercussion and nations 
punished those defections from God’s Church as high crimes. In 
those ages the Church forbade that persons born and brought up 
in religious error should be presumed guilty of crime once the ex- 
ternal act was proved; she demanded in addition that the re- 
sponsibility be established beyond all reasonable doubt. The 
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Church compelled a procedure for born heretics and schismatics 
similar to that for felonies in our common law where the person 
arraigned is under fourteen: such youth is presumed irresponsible 
until his responsibility is positively and fully proved. If, how- 
ever, the person arraigned is fourteen or over, he is presumed re- 
sponsible until his irresponsibility is fully proved. Thus, the old 
Catholic nations did not presume that those born in heresy or 
schism were formal heretics or schismatics; the persons were 
either proved such, or allowed to go unpunished for overt material 
acts against religion. At the same time, those Catholic nations 
made persons born and brought up in the Church and charged 
with those double disturbances of the public order to substantiate 
their plea of non-responsibility, just as the attorney defending a 
murderer to-day is called upon to do in our secular courts when 
he would save his client from capital punishment on the plea of 
insanity. 

All we say of this unjustifiable practice of demanding abjura- 
tion from actually or presumptively material heretics or schis- 
matics is that it is an ignorant procedure; and that like mistaken 
practices under custom no length of years in observing it can 
give it the force of law. Besides, the Instruction of 1859 lapsed 
with the Code. Canon 2314 is now our norm of action, and that 
Canon surely supposes guilt. Canons 2200 and 2219 are a proof 
it does. For in the one the principle of interpretation construes 
the overt act as a crime in the external forum until the contrary 
is proved; in the other, the principle of the more benign inter- 
pretation is laid down, and hence a doubtful censure in the in- 
ternal forum is construed as no censure. Here we have a radical 
departure from the previous law, where conditional absolution 
from censures was given in both forums. Now it is never given. 
For in the external forum a censure actually doubtful is presump- 
tively certain, and therefore unconditionally absolved from; 
whereas a doubtful censure in the internal forum is presumptively 
non-existent, and therefore legally ceases to exist. Yet, quite a 
few of our text-books published or republished since 1918 still 
treat of giving conditional absolution from the excommunication 
of heresy after abjuration under Canon 2314, as if the Instruction 
of 1858 with its quasi-judicial procedure, as an exception to the 
then jus commune, were still in force. Thus, when abjuration 
and absolution are mandatory by reason of formal heresy, the 
double ceremony must take place in a judicial manner—before at 
least two witnesses as well as before the delegated priest. The 
abjuration is mandatory wherever there is either the crime or 
the sin of heresy. But where the latter alone is present, there is 
no absolution; because there is no censure. True, Canon 2314 
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mentions only abjuration preceding absolution from the excom- 
munication for heresy; but one of the sources cites the previous 
jurisprudence of the Church exacting abjuration for the public 
sin of heresy alone—that is, a mortal sin of public heresy where 
the person by reason of age or excuse did not incur the censure. 
Consequently, since the law remains substantially the same, the 
old jurisprudence stands. The abjuration apart from the in- 
curred censure stands for another reason. Old rites and cere- 
monies remain unless they are specially derograted by the Code; 
and public abjuration has always been the Church’s way of re- 
conciling penitents who have given scandal by their sin of heresy. 
The sin, as we have said, can be found in those not guilty of the 
crime of heresy; for the crime demands the age of fourteen or up- 
wards and the actual knowledge of the censure or the notably 
culpable ignorance of the same. 


A Summing Up of the Things That Are to Be Done 


(1) An abjuration (or recantation) is to be exacted only from 
those converts who are found to be actually or presumptively 
formal heretics. 

(2) This abjuration is made before a priest delegate of the 
local Ordinary and at least two witnesses. 

(3) This abjuration is followed in the case of those formal 
heretics who have actually or presumptively incurred excom- 
munication by canonical absolution given absolutely from the 
censure legally present. 

(4) Converts who were born and brought up in the Church 
and left it after the use of reason are presumed to be formal her- 
etics until the contrary appears. But in the internal forum, if 
there is a solid reason for not thinking them formal heretics, the 
excommunication is legally absent. But this latter would be 
practical only in the case of secret heretics, where the canonical 
absolution had not already rendered the censure unreserved. 

(5) Converts born and brought up in religious error are pre- 
sumed only material heretics until the contrary appears for a 
certainty. Accordingly, they are not asked to recant; much less 
are they absolved from the presumptively absent excommunica- 
tion. Should rare individuals among this class of converts show 
certain signs of having been formal heretics, then they must make 
their abjuration and thereupon be absolved from the excommuni- 
cation unless there are certain grounds for thinking them uncen- 
sured; the probability in the external forum creates the presump- 
tion of censure. 

(6) More converts have to make the abjuration than have to 
be absolved from the excommunication levelled against formal 
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heretics, schismatics, or apostates; for not every one guilty of 
those respective sins incurs the excommunication annexed to 
those crimes, since that excommunication (like other censures) 
has tender age and simple or non-supine or affected ignorance as 
excusing causes. 

(7) Full and complete confessions are to be exacted only of 
those converts who are not baptized conditionally, or, if baptized 
conditionally, are baptized on only a slight doubt about the pre- 
vious baptism. At the same time, in case of those baptized on a 
solid doubt about the previous baptism, the receiving priest is to 
make sure that such converts make a sacramental avowal of genu- 
ine and universal sorrow for any and all sins that they are ca- 
pable of having forgiven through the Sacrament of Penance. 

Seldom, however, will converted Protestants be found to have 
baptisms certainly valid or only slightly doubtful. Two of the 
country’s elderly and distinguished converts, one a priest and the 
other a layman, separately stated by letter a couple of years ago 
that they are persuaded that nearly every present-day convert 
from Protestantism must be given conditional baptism. The 
layman wrote that, if he were a priest, he would feel bound in 
conscience, when receiving such converts into the Church, to 
baptize them conditionally unless two facts were known to him: 
(1) that the baptizing minister had in the meantime become a 
Catholic; (2) that the said convert minister had testified to his 
valid use of matter, form, and intention. 

This same layman several years ago in conversation gave me 
this incidental assurance: that in the long years of his ministerial 
experience (when he was highly honored by his denomination) 
he had found few, very few, persons lay or clerical among non- 
Catholics whose good faith he doubted. What a justification 
that remark was of the Church’s presumption that those born 
and brought up outside of her communion are only material her- 
etics! Even if that age-long presumption did not hold, an easy 
examination of every convert would give the receiving priest 
convincing evidence that the convert’s heresy was merely ma- 
terial. 

(8) Converts who are formal heretics must make the abjura- 
tion and be absolved from the excommunication, even if their 
previous baptism has been found solidly doubtful. For the ex- 
communication is still presumed certain in the external forum. 
This is a point that several writers in clergy reviews have made 
mistakes about in recent years. They have confounded the 
doubtful censure in the external forum with the doubtful censure 
of the internal forum, and then gone on erroneously to say that 
such converts would not be bound to either abjuration or censure. 
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Here we are dealing with church laws. In the one case she pun- 
ishes a constructive or presumptive crime; in the other she lifts 
the punishment, unless the guilt is actual and certain. Things 
are different, though, in the divine law of confession, when we 
tell our sins according to number and kind. If the sins are not 
certain (and a convert’s are not) after conditional baptism admin- 
istered upon a solid doubt about the previous baptism, they are 
not included in the mandate of God; for a doubtful obligation 
does not oust human liberty. If valid absolution depended in 
all instances on the telling of all mortal sins not previously told 
and absolved from, then speechless persons, unconscious persons 
who had sent for a priest, forgetful or imperilled persons would be 
incapable of absolution in spite of their manifested sorrow for all 
sin and their willingness to discharge all obligations incurred. 
God counts His commandments as not binding where they are 
not certainly obligatory. Yet, we must remember that, while 
doubtfully incurred excommunications in the external forum are 
to be dealt with in the same manner as certainly incurred excom- 
munications, still doubtfully incurred excommunications in the 
internal forum are treated as no excommunications. And always 
in the Saviour’s tribunal of Penance doubtful sins are considered 
as no sins at all, in so far as the telling of them to the priest is con- 
cerned; but sorrow must be felt for these same doubtful sins, if 
they exist and as far as they exist. Hence, the wisdom of the cus- 
tomary ending of every careful penitent: “. . .for these and all 
the other sins I may have committed.” 

If the preceding eight points are observed, salvo judicio meliori, 
converts will not be humiliated unjustifiably. But they will 
enoble themselves by bowing submissively to the dictates of 
God and His Mystical Christ. 
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Spiritualizing Mankind 
By Kian J. HENnricH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IV. The Great Sacrament 


Christ, having come into this world to save it, naturally ap- 
plied His redeeming work first to the family. After having lived 
for thirty years hidden in His own family, He began His public 
career by manifesting His divine power at the marriage feast in 
Cana. He had special reasons for attending the feast with His 
disciples, because what He intended to do was contributory to 
His office as the Saviour. Like His priests after Him, He was 
there to witness the marriage contract and to confirm it on the 
part of God. The Apostles also were present to receive an in- 
crease in faith and to solemnize the occasion in the home, which 
was the ordinary place of Jewish family worship. Mary had 
preceded them, no doubt, to assist the family in preparing for 
the festivities. It was she who noticed the deficiency of wine, 
the usual and common drink at practically all Oriental meals. 
She approached Jesus saying: ‘“They have no wine.”’ Jesus, 
conscious of His messianic character, indicates in His reply that 
the will of His Father was the determining factor in this case. 
“‘He saith to her: ‘Woman, what is that to me and to thee? My 
hour is not yet come’’”’ (John, ii. 4). He evidently could not act 
before the time appointed by His Father had arrived. In His 
answer, Jesus calls His mother “woman,” not only to indicate 
that His public life would be a source of separation between them, 
but principally to bring Mary into connection with the prophecy 
and promise made to Eve that the seed of ‘‘the Woman”’ should 
crush the head of Satan (Gen., iii. 15-16). Mary, enlightened 
from above, understood that something extraordinary was going 
to take place, when He ordered the water pots to be filled so 
that no more fluid could be added. Without any further urging 
and without adding any explanation, Jesus said: “Draw out 
now, and bring to the chief steward.’’ In that very moment, the 
water turned into such excellent wine that the tasting steward 
said to the bridegroom: ‘“Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now.” The Evangelist adds that this was the first miracle 
Jesus wrought, and that His disciples believed in Him. No fur- 
ther incidents of this occasion are related, nor is any additional 
explanation given. However, it is highly significant that Jesus 
wrought His first public miracle at a marriage, by changing water 
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into a superior wine in the presence of His disciples. The mar- 
riage feast at Cana would have been a fine occasion for some state- 
ment about the nature of matrimony under the new dispensation, 
but for reasons of His own Jesus kept silence. But the circum- 
stances surrounding the miracle clearly point to the two great 
states of life, matrimony and the priesthood, both to be inaugu- 
rated by Sacraments on account of their singular importance as 
instruments to provide for the existence, growth, and welfare of 
the human race and the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The new wine provided by the miracle was better than the wine 
served to the guests from the beginning. Wine is often used in 
Holy Scripture to signify or indicate charity or love. The bride 
in the Canticle (ii. 4) exclaims: ‘‘He (the beloved) brought me 
into the cellar of wine, he ordered charity in me.” 

As far as the effect of the miracle upon the disciples is con- 
cerned, it is expressly stated that it strengthened their faith in 
the power of Christ. This was important with regard to the 
divine banquet and nuptials of the Holy Eucharist. From what 
happened at Cana, Christ’s disciples present and future could de- 
duce that one who can change water into wine can also change 
wine into His blood and bread into His flesh. “he same divine 
power is needed and suffices for all this. Moreover, this power 
could elevate matrimony to the dignity and efficiency of a Sacra- 
ment. 

The Evangelists do not tell us exactly on what occasion the 
Sacrament of Matrimony was instituted by Christ. His words 
regarding matrimony as related by St. Mark (x. 6-11) and St. 
Matthew (xiv. 6) are but restatements of the original concept of 
matrimony. St. Luke (xvi. 18) adds something that had seem- 
ingly been forgotten by most of the Jews, although it was ancient 
truth: ‘Every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth adultery.’”’ It was not 
necessary to say more about it. Matrimony, the instrument for 
human generation, jointly operated by God and man, existed 
from the beginning. Its natural effects had not been lost by the 
fallof man. All that was necessary was to fit it into the new 
supernatural order brought about by the Redemption. It had 
to be elevated to the condition in which it existed at the moment 
of creation when it was permeated by the love of God. The 
elevation to a grace-conferring union was willed by Christ and 
takes place as a result of Baptism. Hence, among the baptized 
there is no valid matrimony that is not at the same time a Sacra- 
ment. Holy Scripture and the teaching of the infallible Church 
leave no doubt about this. 
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Since all the words spoken by Christ about matrimony were 
uttered before He instituted the Sacrament of Baptism after His 
Resurrection, we must turn to the writings of the Apostles as ex- 
plained by the Councils in order to find the mind of Christ and 
to understand the full significance of the sacramental or grace- 
giving character of matrimony. 

St. Paul calls the marital union a great Sacrament in Christ 
and in the Church (Eph., v. 32). He distinguishes it clearly 
from pagan marriages and unions that are not effected in Christ 
and in His Church. In fact, he compares the supernatural union 
between husband and wife with the mystical union between 
Christ, the head, and the Church, His body, for which He gave 
Himself unsparingly and completely. Christ brings forth in the 
Church by means of matrimony a holy offspring, ‘‘cleansing it by 
the laver of water and the word of life’’ (Eph., v. 26). The 
spiritual paternity of Holy Orders exercised in Baptism is added 
to the natural paternity of the parents. As God coéperates in 
the production of a child by creating its soul, so Christ brings 
about its rebirth in the supernatural order. This is clearly stated 
in the Rite of Ordination in which it is asked from God ‘‘that the 
priest (alter Christus) may show forth an abundance of paternity.” 
In this way the Church and her members grow together in a 
living organism unto the full stature of Christ. The fruit of 
matrimony, the child of man, is made a member of Christ, is in- 
timately united with Christ, and is made similar to Christ. 
Children are born into a natural family; the paternity exercised 
in Baptism makes them members of the family of God by insert- 
ing them into the supernatural and mystical but truly real body 
of Christ, which is His Church. St. Paul writes: ‘In Christ 
Jesus, by the Gospel (through Baptism), I have begotten you as 
my dearest children’’ (II Cor., iv. 5). The incorporation of the 
fruit of matrimony into the Church is absolutely demanded by 
the plan of salvation. On this depends the last end of man, 
which is an eternal union with God and the possession of all it 
implies. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is not effected or administered 
by the priest who as representative of the Church examines and 
witnesses the contract. At the time the couple declare their con- 
sent to the mutual contract, the natural union is raised to the 
supernatural sphere of a Sacrament by the very fact that they 
are validly baptized. This power to elevate the natural union 
resides in no one else. Hence, marriage among the unbaptized 
remains in the natural order, but is nevertheless subject to the 
natural and divine laws. Persons living in a natural union lack 
the sacramental graces, and this lack will make it very difficult 
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for them to preserve the holiness, unity, and indissolubility that 
is required also in natural marriages. The matrimonial disorders 
confronting us so frequently must be ascribed not only to human 
sinfulness, but also to the absence of special graces that per- 
manently accompany married Christians. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is far superior to the natural 
marriage. The Roman Catechism says: “For as marriage, as a 
natural union, was instituted from the beginning to propagate 
the human race, so was the sacramental dignity subsequently 
conferred upon it in order that a people might be begotten and 
brought up for the service and worship of the true God and of 
Christ our Saviour.”” For this purpose the Sacrament bestows 
grace, as the Council of Trent teaches: ‘By His passion Christ. . . 
merited for us the grace that perfects the natural love of husband 
and wife, confirms the indissoluble union existing between them, 
and sanctifies them,’ that their marriage may be “honorable 
in all things, and their bed undefiled’’ (Heb., xiii. 5). 

Here it may be observed that, although the Jews and Gentiles 
were convinced that there was something divine in marriage (as 
clearly evidenced by their abhorrence of infidelity and other sex- 
ual vices, and by their respect for matrimonial regulations exist- 
ing before the Redemption), their unions fell short of the real na- 
ture of a Sacrament, as was already explained. 

The graces bestowed upon the married are intended for the 
good of the whole subsequent family to come, for the preserva- 
tion of conjugal fidelity and unity, and for the perseverance of 
the couple unto the end. Raineri-Hagan' enumerate three 
great blessings flowing from the Sacrament of Matrimony based 
upon the Roman Catechism. (1) There is the blessing of the 
family, that is to say, of the children born of a lawful wife: ‘“The 
woman shall be saved by bearing children, if she continue in 
faith” (I Tim.,ii.15). This pertains to bearing children as well as 
to bringing them up and training them to the practice of piety: 
“Hast thou children? Instruct them and bow down their necks 
from childhood’’ (Eccles., vii. 25). (2) The second blessing of 
marriage is mutual fidelity or faith in each other. This is the 
result of a special, holy and pure love—not such as adulterers or 
fornicators have for each other, but a love such as Christ has for 
His Church: ‘‘Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church” (Eph., v. 25). (3) The third blessing is the indis- 
soluble bond of matrimony: ‘‘The Lord commanded that the 
wife depart not from the husband, and if she depart that she re- 
main unmarried or be reconciled to her husband; and let not the 
husband put away his wife’’ (I Cor., vii. 10). 

1 “Catechetical Instructions,” Volume II. 
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Turning to the rite of matrimony, which is the form of the 
sacramental contract, we find that it is short and confined to es- 
sentials. Each of the partners signifies twice by words and signs 
acceptance of the other for a lawful partner ‘‘to have and to hold 
from this day forward. . .till death do us part.’’ The priest con- 
firms the union with the blessing of God. The consent is given 
before at least two witnesses, who also sign the documents. 
Marriage being a public contract with civil implications, the 
State is interested in it and can prescribe legal requirements; 
but the State has no power with regard to the matrimonial bonds. 
The blessing of the ring which now follows asks God “‘that she 
who is to wear it, being true to her husband in all things, may 
abide in peace. . ., and live with him in well-requited affection.”’ 
Whilst placing the ring on the finger of his wife, the husband once 
more pledges to her his fidelity. After the recitation of several 
invocations imploring God’s grace and aid, the rite concludes with 
a prayer in which special stress is laid on the welfare of the ex- 
pected offspring. The rite for mixed marriage is the same, ex- 
cept that the ring is not blessed nor any other blessing given. 

In view of the great importance of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, its rite may seem rather short. However, in days of 
deeper faith and more leisure to attend to spiritual affairs, mar- 
riage was regularly followed by the divine liturgy of the Mass. 
This was the rule and not an exception. The rubric in the Ro- 
man Ritual states: ‘“This (the contract) having been completed, 
if the nuptials are to be solemnized, the pastor celebrates the Mass 
‘For Bridegroom and Bride,’ according to the rubrics of the 
Missal.”” The Proper of this Mass is very beautiful, dogmatic 
and inspiring, and might well form the subject of a lecture or in- 
struction to young people. 

The Mass begins with the Introit: ‘‘May the God of Israel 
join you together; and may He be with you, who took pity upon 
two only children; and now, O Lord, make them bless Thee 
more fully”’ (Tob., viii. 17-19). These words refer to the mar- 
riage of young Tobias and Sara so wonderfully arranged by God, 
who granted this favor in answer to their prayers and righteous- 
ness. The Church adopts the prayer of the pious parents of 
Sara, and asks God that henceforth the newly wed may “‘bless 
the Lord more fully” by loving God in keeping His Command- 
ments. “Blessed are all they that fear the Lord; that walk in 
His ways’’ (Introit, Ps. cxxvii). The continuation of this 
Psalm, used in the Gradual, adds cogent reasons why the married 
should live more justly: ‘‘For (doing so) thou shalt eat the labors 
of thy hand.... It shall be well with thee. Thy wife (shall be) 
as a fruitful wine, on the sides of thy house, and thy children as 
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olive plants, round about thy table. Behold, thus shall the man 
be blessed that feareth the Lord” (Ps. exxvii. 2-4). Tobias and 
Sara were such a God-fearing pair. Tobias confessed: ‘‘Lord 
thou knowest that not for fleshly love do I take my sister to wife, 
but only for the love of posterity, in which Thy name may be 
blessed for ever and ever.’’ Sara imbued by the same senti- 
ments asked: “‘Have mercy on us, O Lord. . .and let us grow old 
together in health.’’ To this Raguel and Anna added: ‘‘Make 
them, O Lord,. . .offer up to Thee a sacrifice of Thy praise, and of 
their health, that al] nations may know that Thou alone art God 
in all the earth” (Tob., viii. 9-19). 

The Collect prays ‘‘that what is administered by our service 
may be more effectually fulfilled by God’s blessing.” 

In the Epistle, St. Paul admonishes women to be subject to 
their husbands, and commands the husbands to love their wives 
as their own bodies—all for the love of Christ who loved the 
Church, and in imitation of Christ who sacrificed Himself for 
the Church in order to cleanse and sanctify it. The Apostle re- 
calls the original unity and indissolubility of matrimony, and 
pronounces the New Testament nuptials to be a great Sacrament 
in Christ and in the Church (Eph., v. 22-32). To the other 
doctrines contained in this Epistle we shall return later. 

The Gradual consists of several verses of Psalm cxxvii quoted 
above. But since the blessing of a numerous posterity has been 
solicited by the Church, strong encouragement is added lest 
its fulfillment and the accompanying labors and worries might 
frighten the newly wed: ‘The Lord will send thee help from the 
sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Sion’’ (Ps. xix.3). The use 
of prayer and the Sacraments is implied here. Occasionally, the 
Tract isadded: ‘The Lord bless thee out of Sion; and mavest thou 
see the good of Jerusalem all the days of thy life!’’ Temporal pros- 
perity is asked for in this invocation. During Easter time, for the 
Tract is substituted: ‘‘The Lord that made heaven and earth, 
bless thee out of Sion’ (Ps. cxxxiii. 3). What man might not 
expect to accomplish, God can bring to pass. It is strange that 
this plain and fully accepted truth does not arouse in man more 
confidence and a faith that transplants mountains. After all, 
-what can man alone do without the supporting blessing of God? 
How far would the five loaves of bread and the few dried fishes 
have reached among the multitude of five thousand, without His 
blessing? But invisibly multiplied by the blessing of Christ, all 
the multitude were filled and much food was left over. Day 
after day this miracle is repeated in many poor families, but, like 
everything else in life, it depends upon obedience to the will of 
God, especially with regard to the number of offspring. This 
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fact is repeatedly stressed in the words of the Mass. Nothing is 
added about prudence, carefulness, etc. God is faithful. Man 
cannot outsmart Him. 

The Gospel (Matt., xix. 3-6) contains the words of Christ 
quoted from Genesis: ‘‘A man shall leave father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh.”” To 
this Christ adds: ‘‘Now they are not two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.”’ 
Notwithstanding the fact that God foreknows all that accom- 
panies married life, He did not grant for any cause whatever a 
release from the bonds of matrimony—from a burden which He 
Himself intended to help His children carry until death. Con- 
fident in the goodness and power of God, the Offertory expresses 
the sentiment that should prevail in the soul of bridegroom and 
bride, alike: ‘‘I trusted in Thee, O Lord. I said: ‘Thou art 
my God, my times are in Thy hands’”’ (Ps. xxx.15). The Secret 
adds: ‘‘Be Thou, O Lord, the ruler of this institution (of matri- 
mony) of which Thou art the author.”” Whatever may happen, 
God will provide for His faithful servants. It may not be all 
that they desire, but it will be all they need. 

The same thought is taken up again in the first prayer of the 
Bridal Blessing:“‘. .. Lord, graciously favor Thy institution, by 
which Thou hast provided for the propagation of mankind; that 
the union made by Thy authority may be preserved by Thy as- 
sistance.” 

The second part of this special blessing is a prayer, a dogmatical 
exposition, an exhortation, and an intercession. It is directly ad- 
dressed to the bride, but is indirectly intended for both partners. 
This part, one of the most beautiful documents found in the 
Liturgy, unfolds the history of matrimony from the beginning 
until its elevation by Christ to a great Sacrament in His Church. 
Although perhaps often read by the pastor, it may be useful to 
quote and explain the parts as we go along, for there are priests 
and layfolk that have rarely or never given their full attention 
to this blessing. It begins: ‘“‘O God, who by the power of Thy 
might didst make all things of nothing and having ordained the 
beginning of the universe and made man to the image of God, didst 
so appoint for him the inseparable help of woman as to give the 
body of the woman its beginning from the flesh of the man, teach- 
ing us thereby that what it pleased thee to form from one could 
never lawfully be put asunder. O God, who hast consecrated the 
conjugal union by so excellent a mystery as to presignify the 
sacred union of Christ and the Church by the nuptial contract: 
O God, ty whom woman is united with man, and that alliance 
ordained in the beginning is gifted with that blessing which alone 
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has not been taken away either by the punishment of original sin, 
or by the sentence of the deluge: look down favorably upon this 
Thy handmaid, who. . .prays to be shielded by Thy protection. 
May the yoke upon her be charity and peace!” 

Nothing but the wickedness of man can take away the blessing 
“to increase and multiply’ from those to whom God gave this 
faculty. ‘There are eunuchs, who were born so. . .and who were 
made so by men; and. . . who made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Matt., xix. 12). Christ declares it lawful 
to abstain from marriage for higher and legitimate motives. 
Prudential reasons for abstaining from lawful intercourse are 
frequently rather imprudent. A couple who assumed the burden 
and honor of providing for the growth and continued existence 
of Christ’s mystical body, will not say with the disciples: “If 
the case of a man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry.”’ 
They will follow the counsel of Christ and confess: God has 
given this glorious task to us and we will accept it with all it en- 
tails (Matt., xix. 10-11). God will provide! Ask and you shall 
receive. 

The Church prays: ‘‘May the yoke upon the bride be charity!” 
The whole moral life of man is governed by love—either by a 
love that unites him with God, or a love that draws away from 
Him. The charity asked for the bride is the love of God, the 
charity about which St. Paul writes that it is ‘patient, kind, en- 
vieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up, nor ambitious, 
nor provoked to anger; thinketh no evil, beareth all things, en- 
dureth all things,’”’ and remains in peace (I Cor., xiii. 4-7). The 
blessing continues as an instruction as well as a prayer: ‘‘Faith- 
ful and chaste may she marry in Christ, and ever follow the ex- 
ample of holy women! May she be pleasing to her husband, as 
Rachel; prudent as Rebecca; long-lived and faithful, as Sara! 
May the author of evil find none of his actions in her!’’ Satan 
stands for the unholy love that separates from God. His ac- 
tions are his works and his pomps which all Christians have re- 
nounced at Baptism. He draws towards the world that is an- 
tagonistic to Christ. ‘‘For all that is in the world, is the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, which is not of the Father’’ (I John, ii. 16). Thus, 
the rite refers to Baptism in which the sacramental character 
of matrimony originates, and having emphasized the necessity of 
constant essential sanctity, points out the moral perfection that 
should be based upon it and should be its flowers. 

The Blessing continues: ‘‘May she remain constant in faith’’— 
in the faith for which she asked in Baptism as a necessary means 
for obtaining life everlasting—and ‘‘keep the Commandments” 
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(which are equally necessary for salvation). Based upon this 
faith is the ‘‘being united in one wedlock,’’ and the observance of 
the Commandments demands that ‘‘she may shun unlawful rela- 
tions.” Should temptation arise, ‘‘may she protect her weakness 
by the strength of discipline!’ This discipline she should exer- 
cise by being ‘serious and reserved, revered for modesty, in- 
structed in heavenly doctrine,” and living accordingly. After 
these personal good qualities have been mentioned, reference is 
made to some social perfections. ‘‘May she be fruitful in chil- 
dren, and well liked and innocent; and may she arrive at the re- 
pose of the blessed, and the kingdom of heaven,” as a reward for 
the faithful performance of the duties that her state of life im- 
poses upon her! Turning to both, the Blessing concludes: ‘“‘May 
they both see their children’s children to the third and fourth 
generation, and attain desired old age,”’ with the help of God! 

Referring to the Eucharistic Banquet and the presence of 
Christ in the bride and groom, as a foretaste of heaven and the 
permanent union with God, and also to the special temporal re- 
ward asked for in the Bridal Blessing that precedes and that which 
soon follows, the Church sings in the Communion: ‘Behold, 
thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord; and mayest 
thou see thy children’s children, and peace upon Israel’’ (Ps. 
cxxvii. 4, 6). This peace upon Israel, the family of God’s pre- 
dilection, is of such importance in married life that God is es- 
pecially asked for it in the Postcommunion: ‘‘We beseech Thee, 
Almighty God, accompany the institution of Thy providence with 
gracious favor; that Thou mayest preserve with lasting peace 
those whom Thou unitest in lawful union.”’ 

Before the blessing of the congregation, the concluding part of 
the Bridal Blessing is repeated as the special good wish of the 
Church, the pastor and his parish: ‘‘May God bless you! May 
you live together long and happily! May eternal life be yours, 
thereafter!’ 

Very few Catholics, including the better educated, have such a 
concept of matrimony as is contained in the prayers and cere- 
monies of the liturgy. Hence, they lack the best and most solid 
foundation upon which a holy and happy family life can rest. 
Happiness and holiness are not exclusive; they rather complement 
each other. At present much is being done to lead our young 
people to ethical perfection, and some truly remarkable results 
have been attained. But looking at the manner in which virtues 
are promoted and vices combatted, it seems that the foundations 
of spiritual life are being neglected. Expressions, ideas, and 
views seem to negate the good works. The question arises how a 
structure can weather severe storms if it has not a solid founda- 
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tion. The edifice above the surface may occasion no apprehen- 
sion; it may look strong and be beautifully designed and orna- 
mented, but all this cannot compensate for the fundamental 
weakness of the structure. Let us humbly and frankly acknowl- 
edge that the collapse of seemingly well constructed families 
and homes must have been caused by a lack of a basic religion. 
Inadequately prepared, their members could not withstand the 
temptations of the world, and succumbed to the ravages of scan- 
dals and material evils surrounding them. 

Such catastrophes are rapidly increasing in number, and the 
cure of a social plague is necessarily a slow process. The social 
foundation has to be rebuilt. A beginning might be made by 
preaching more dogmatic sermons and by linking morals with the 
truths from which they flow, or by which they are demanded. 
Mere scriptural quotations or references to the Gospel do not 
strongly influence hearers who are not convinced of the paramount 
importance of the Bible, and who know neither the divine sanc- 
tion of Holy Writ nor the explanation of the texts and their ap- 
plication to Christian living. Nor are illustrations sufficient 
proofs for the rationality of the moral demands of Christianity, 
unless the opposing claims are clearly demonstrated as untenable. 
This is not a defense of rationalism, but a plea for the creation of 
an understanding capable of moving the will. 

Although necessary for teaching what must be believed and 
done or omitted, catechetical and moral sermons do not as a rule 
bring out the beauty, symmetry, and cohesion of religion and 
its place in life. Nor do they create that enthusiasm for religion 
which contributes so much towards the strengthening of faith. 
For assistance in this respect the faithful are now clamoring, 
and quite rightfully. Some recent radio sermons have catered 
to this need, and have been very well received lately. 

Much profit might accrue from interesting and practical study 
clubs, since pearls discovered by one’s own efforts usually appear 
to be more precious and more worthy of preservation. Lectures 
in popular form might also be useful for spiritualization, but, like 
study clubs, they reach but a fraction of the number of people 
that regularly crowd the Sunday Masses. 
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The Worried Chaplain 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. JOHN A. NAGELEISEN 


The worried clergyman referred to in the title happens to be 
the Chaplain of a Catholic Hospice, the only one of its kind in 
existence in the United States of America. With the Chaplaincy 
of this Catholic Hospice, specifically known as the Leo House 
and located at 332 West 23rd Street, New York City, goes the 
Directorship of its Auxiliary, the St. Raphael Society for the 
Protection of Catholic Immigrants. Having been associated 
with these twin works of mercy in one way or other for almost the 
full fifty years of their existence in this country, he feels himself 
compelled to reveal certain conclusions arrived at, even though 
owing to the author’s advanced yéars in doing so he acts against 
the expressed wish of his physician. 

The problem at hand is to find some feasible plan to transform 
a society which began as an immigration organization into a 
society which would include all classes of travellers; in other 
words, to make out of the old St. Raphael Society for the Pro- 
tection of Catholic Immigrants a sort of Catholic Travel Society 
or Travel Movement; and so to bring into life an Auxiliary work- 
ing hand in hand, not only with one Catholic Hospice in New 
York City, but with one in every major city, which is a crying 
need of our day. 

To provide a working knowledge of the objectives of this trans- 
formation, a brief historical retrospective is presented, followed 
by an analysis of conditions obtaining in the modern travel field 
which warrant the undertaking of a travel movement such as in- 
dicated. 

Many of the elder clergy will recall the work of the St. Raphael 
Society in the past. But some of the younger priests while con- 
sulting the files and records of the parish may often wonder what 
really became of those carefully annotated donations sent out of 
the parish so regularly to a specified address in New York City. 
For their historical curiosity and for the better understanding of 
travel conditions as they exist to-day (if only by way of contrast), 
it is to be noted that immigration into this country from Europe 
began to assume the magnitude of an avalanche only after the 
year 1789. Once started, it was indeed a great procession—but 
not so grand! There were no special immigration laws in those 
days, prescribing what the sailboat captains might and might not 
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do. Those were the so-called pioneer days when everyone had to 
fall back upon an elemental Christian morality or whatever train- 
ing one possessed in social ethics. The same held good with re- 
gard to the sailboat companies, whose transactions with pas- 
sengers had no law to guide them except Christian decency. Loss 
and profit were the foremost concern of the shipmaster. The 
immigrant, on the other hand, was intent on travelling as cheaply 
as possible, endeavoring thus to save his money to begin life with 
in the New World. 

In spite of these conditions, the emigrants from Europe were 
full of the spirit to serve God according to the best circumstances 
they had. Their prayers ascended to the merciful throne of 
heaven; and to protect them the Glorious Archangel St. Raphael 
came to the rescue in the form of a dapper young merchant, 
Peter Paul Cahensly. In 1861 at the age of 23 he entered the 
service of the import and export firm of Charles Dose in Havre. 
Having just completed his studies, he was filled with enthusiasm 
to observe and to learn the practical side of commerce. With- 
out neglecting his Christian duties as taught him by his thoroughly 
Catholic parents, he was eager to be abreast if not ahead of the 
times. 

At that time passage across the Atlantic had to be made in 
sailboats taking three or four months to complete a voyage. 
The cargo coming from America having been unloaded, the 
“human freight’ had to take its place. The more people could 
be crowded in, the more profitable would be the trip across. No 
regard was paid to the separate needs of parents or children. 
Young men and young women were herded together with no re- 
gard to the protection or the convenience of anyone. As long as 
the money for the passage was handed over, anyone might board 
the boat; and the greater the demand for transportation, the 
higher the companies raised passage rates. Nothing was regu- 
lated by law. Amidst such a motley of human cargo on the busy 
wharves of the Atlantic in Europe, the alert young merchant 
could be seen elbowing through the crowds, note-book and pencil 
in hand and his keen eyes observing and gathering first-hand 
knowledge of steerage conditions. When properly equipped 
with this necessary information, young Cahensly planned to ap- 
proach national and international conventions as well as the 
heads of the State and of the Church in behalf of the universal 
amelioration of ocean travel. . 

Young Cahensly presented his plans first to his home pastor 
and bishop, and then to all the Ordinaries of Europe. With ad- 
mirable zeal he appeared before the Annual Catholic Conven- 
tions. He established contact with prominent Catholic laymen 
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in every country with which he transacted commercial business. 
The final result was the St. Raphael Society for the Protection 
of Catholic Immigrants. Fully approved by the powers that 
were, the Society quickly established itself in every part of the 
world where emigrants and immigrants passed through. At 
the peak of immigration the Society had 21 centers in Germany, 
19 in the United States, 16 in Canada, 4 in Italy, 1 in Holland, 1 
in England, 2 in Argentine, 23 in Brazil, 1 in Uruquay, 1 in Peru, 
2 in Chile, 1 in Mexico, 12 in Africa, and 1 in Austria. In Ger- 
many it had a representative in every Diocesan Chancery. In 
1867 the Catholic Convention held at the City of Bamberg in 
Bavaria had a delegate present from far-off New York City, Mr. 
Joseph Koelble. This convention drafted excellent plans and 
policies which were to shape the future of the St. Raphael So- 
ciety. 

Meanwhile Cahensly established himself even more firmly in 
the political field, and thereby succeeded in opening the doors 
for the proper legislation in behalf of ocean-going travellers of 
all races, colors, and creeds. Versed in all the intricacies of politics 
and social demands, he knew how to get things done, and he did 
them. To secure the proper coéperation of the authorities of the 
Church, he personally visited the Holy See in 1882, and was made 
a Knight of St. Gregory. Fortified with full credentials, he him- 
self crossed the ocean in 1883 the better to get in touch with the 
clergy of the United States. He saw them singly and in groups, 
and very soon had the most prominent priests of the East and 
the West working together in a concerted action that begot the 
Leo House with its Auxiliary, the St. Raphael Society. What 
had been done for the immigrants of German nationality was 
now done for those of the other nations. In years to come untold 
good came to the lay immigrants as well as to the clergy and Re- 
ligious. 

The Corporation of the Leo House is a distinct body. Itisa 
specifically chartered institution of the State of New York with 
its office at the Leo House. The St. Raphael Society, on the 
other hand, is not chartered, but functions as an acknowledged 
volunteer Auxiliary of the Leo House Corporation in any part of 
the United States and its territories, subject to the local State 
and Church laws. 

A brief summary of the statistics on immigration will suffice to 
indicate the great field in which these twin works of charity oper- 
ated. For the years 1789-1820, statistics of the number of aliens 
entering and leaving this country remain inaccurate and in- 
complete. Not only are the absolute figures unsatisfactory, but 
no distinction was made between newcomers and those making 
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return trips from Europe. But, roughly speaking, about 250,000 
immigrants landed here from 1789 to 1820. From 1820 on, the 
number increased by leaps and bounds as the following figures 
will demonstrate: 


1821-1830 .... 143,439 1881-1890 .... 5,246,613 
1831-1840 .... 599,125 1891-1900 .... 3,682,864 
1841-1850 .... 1,713,251 1901-1910 .... 8,933,470 
1851-1860 .... 2,598,214 1911-1920 .... 5,335,811 
1861-1870 .... 2,314,824 1921-1930 .... 4,107,211 
1871-1880 .... 2,818,191 1931-1936 .... 256,529 





As these figures show, the peak of the flow of immigrants was 
reached in the decade, 1901-1910. The peak within this decade 
itself was reached in 1907, in which year alone 1,285,349 reached 
these shores. The majority were Germans, Italians, Poles, and 
Jews, with a generous sprinkling of English and Scandinavians. 

The new laws putting a quota on admissions put a stop to 
these great throngs of immigrants. It was inevitable that the 
same immigration laws would also put the various immigration 
centers out of existence, unless they had another basis of opera- 
tion. The Leo House in New York City immediately began to 
interest itself in the returning emigrants (of whom there were 
many after the peak of immigration had been reached), as well 
as in the immigrants who still kept dribbling in. It was to be- 
come the home not only of those who returned to Europe to stay 
or to visit their former homeland, but also of the benefactors and 
beneficiaries of the Socicty. As immigration declined, the num- 
ber of those travelling back and forth increased, until the Leo 
House became a hospice—that is, a Catholic Traveller’s Home, 
in the sense in which it now operates. Even bishops and abbots 
came to stay here in order to be close to the work which they had 
so highly recommended to their parishioners. 

Upholding the finest traditions of the Church, the Executive 
Board of the Leo House faced this new trend of the times squarely. 
With open arms, as it were, they met the rush of Catholic travel- 
lers passing through New York City bent either on pleasure or 
business. They also desired to conserve the house which had 
been so fittingly dedicated to the blessed memory of the saintly 
Pope Leo XIII, who had ordered the collections made in honor of 
his Golden Jubilee as a priest to be devoted to the erection of a 
home suitable for the immigrants. Many of the pioneers who 
stood by the Society since its very origin, are still with us. To- 
day they are living tokens of the millions who received help and 
shelter in the spirit of St. Raphael, and of the countless thousands 
who received the Sacraments of Penance, Holy Communion, and 
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Matrimony at Ellis Island. All that is history now. The old 
Immigration Ledgers are now housed at the Leo House, where 
they may be consulted, certified, and photo-printed. They 
contain hundreds of thousands of names and entries. The new 
problem of housing the steady stream of travellers passing 
through New York City, however, had to be met more practically. 
Besides those who travelled back and forth to and from Europe, 
there were the ever-growing number of missionaries to foreign 
lands and Brothers and Sisters, who were even more in need of 
shelter on their way through New York. The lay people might 
conveniently stay at hotels, but the priests and the Religious 
needed the convenience of a chapel. 

Mindful of these various needs, the Board of Directors of the 
Leo House realized that the old four-story walk-up building had 
to be enlarged and modernized in order to become a fit habitat 
for travellers of an ever more travel-conscious world. With 
characteristic efficiency the proper financial preparations were 
soon made, and an eight-story, modern fire-proof structure built 
upon two of the four original lots. This happened about 1927, 
right during the so-called boom-days; and needless to say the 
Directors let themselves be carried along with the spirit of the 
time—so much so in fact that certain fearless minds even advo- 
cated the construction of a fourteen-story building instead of the 
present eight-story, for which the majority voted. Immediately 
following the completion of this new building came the Wall 
Street Crash and the Decade of the Thirties, years which have 
left crimson scars on the financial status of many other institu- 
tions. The financial collapse, however, was but one of the re- 
verses which beset the New Building of the Leo House. The 
inactivity of the St. Raphael Society, the institution’s Auxiliary— 
caused by the new regulations restricting immigration to a 
meagre dribble compared to the flux of former days—has been 
the chief cause of wrinkles on the foreheads of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Leo House. Those close bonds which formerly 
knit the Society Centers throughout the nation with the Catholic 
Central Verein and its State units, as well as with the Hierarchy 
at home and abroad, also began to loosen. Even the clergy and 
the monastic institutions which formerly had been such active 
pillars in the structure of the St. Raphael Society began to lose 
contact with the Society. To-day, the St. Raphael Society re- 
mains but a shadow of its former self, harassing the minds and 
hearts of those still working in its behalf. 

In spite of the apparently hopeless situation confronting the 
St. Raphael Society, the Leo House kept operating without its 
Auxiliary. The small force of Sisters of the Agnesian Order, who 
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have been managing the affairs of the house during the fifty 
years of its existence, and who often sacrifice their very salaries 
to make ends meet; the faithful members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who have often had to dig into their own private funds to 
meet the demands of the banks; and the staff of lay employees, 
who are volunteering their services for renumeration far below 
normal standards—these (and, sad to say, only these) are making 
it possible for Catholic travellers to stay at a saving in neat and 
comfortable rooms while visiting or passing through New York 
City. The only reward these noble Catholic lay men and women, 
Sisters, and clergy have in recompense for their labors in the 
interest of the Leo House is the edifying spectacle of seeing Cath- 
olic laymen and clergy, missionary priests and nuns from every 
part of the world, take advantage of the world-famous service 
they get here. Within one year alone visitors register, not only 
from every State of the Union and the principal European 
countries, but from Australia, China, Japan, Alaska, Haiti, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Africa, Chile, even from India and 
Russia! The missionaries alone form a continuous procession in 
and out of the Leo House, and, as they say their Masses in the 
Chapel, the prayers after Mass can be heard in every spoken 
language. 

As stated above, the noble efforts of the Board of Directors, 
of the Sisters, and of the lay help of the Leo House, have made it 
possible for this unique Catholic Hospice to survive the new 
trend of the times. The question to be raised now is: might 
not also the St. Raphael Society, an Auxiliary of which the Leo 
House to-day stands much in need, be given a broader mission— 
one which would not only revive it as a Society, but which would 
meet a definite need of our modern travel conditions? As in the 
past, so in the present the Leo House and the St. Raphael So- 
ciety might still constitute, as it were, the body and the soul of 
one great mission—a mission in behalf of the travelling Catholic 
public. In the past these twin works of mercy worked harmoni- 
ously together in the loving interest of the millions of immigrants 
who entered this country in the last fifty years. So successfully, 
in fact, did the St. Raphael Society arouse the consciousness of 
the needs of the immigrants that in time a splendid reserve fund 
had accumulated—a reserve which the Board of Directors of 
the Leo House administered so wisely that in spite of all the re- 
verses of late years not only the Leo House but even the St. 
Raphael Society is still alive and functioning in its limited way. 

The framework of the St. Raphael Society is still there; all 
that is needed is a new purpose, a new mission, to lead the Society 
forward to a success such as might surpass even its glorious past. 
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To a certain extent that new purpose or new mission is already 
crystallizing. The good Sisters of St. Agnes had the admirable 
foresight to encourage travellers to use the Leo House as a Catho- 
lic Hospice at the very time when the decline in the number of 
immigrants was becoming more marked—and felt! Sensitive 
to every nicety to be enjoyed by their fellow-members of the 
Faith, they thought it perfectly proper to give their guests the 
same service which they are accustomed to receive in secular 
hotels, while still remaining within the limits of a Christian ideal. 

Such a purpose kindled the minds and hearts of those attending 
the Dedication Service of the new building already back in 1927. 
Lifted up and refreshed by the inspiring presence of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel (then Bishop of 
Omaha and now Archbishop of New Orleans), the good people 
gladdened the hearts of the Directors by their generous response. 
The various gifts contributed for fitting out the guest rooms 
alone were magnificent promises for the future. Over all, the 
words of Archbishop Rummel rang out as a harbinger of things to 
come: “This is no time to intone funeral ululations; let us 
strengthen each other’s spirits in God. We need a ringing mes- 
sage to steel our purpose, for we are with the great cause of the 
Leo House from center to outer edge, to the last man and to the 
last dollar.” 

The shape of this new mission which the St. Raphael Society 
is falling heir to almost accidentally, can further be seen in the 
growing popularity of the Leo House as a sort of domestic and 
foreign mission center, where missionary bishops, monsignors, 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters from every land and clime cross 
each other’s paths. In this respect the growing cosmopolitan 
character of the guests who pass through the doors of the Leo 
House is most striking. 

To get a more real impression of this Catholic spirit obtaining 
at the Leo House, let us follow in fancy the steps of a guest stay- 
ing at the House, whether on a business or just sight-seeing visit 
to the City. As in the case of all well-organized hotels, the po- 
tential guest writes or wires in ahead for reservations. Arriving 
at one of the different railroad, steamship, or bus terminals, he 
will find it but a short ride by taxi to West 23rd Street, because 
of its central location within the City. As he steps from the taxi, 
the stately granite front of the New Building immediately gives 
the incoming guest a first and lasting impression of dignity and 
reserve. Inside, the spacious and well-appointed lobby, the 
uniformed clerk at the desk, and the nuns in their religious garb, 
will confirm that first impression. 

Before the incoming guest has had time to make a complete 
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survey—the holy water fountain at the entrance will probably be 
discovered only later on—the elevator boy is given the desig- 
nated key, and escorts the guest to his room. The rooms are 
furnished with all the various combinations to be found in well- 
organized hotels. At present it is not possible to have separate 
quarters for the clergy and for the laity, but the absolute privacy 
of the rooms and their arrangement is for the present a satis- 
factory substitute. In time it is to be hoped that special ar- 
rangements will be possible, with perhaps a more spacious quarter 
for the higher dignitaries of the Church as well as their own oratory 
and dining room. 

Let us again return to our guest, who by this time has made 
himself at home and more comfortable after the fatigue of a long 
journey. The private bathroom is a luxury which has become a 
necessity to the traveller. But even if the guest should take a 
room with running water only, he finds that the bath is right 
next door anyway (that is, semi-private). In a conspicuous 
place our guest comes upon a chart with regulations of the House. 
His eyes are immediately arrested by such headings as ‘““The 
Chapel and Oratory,” ““The Roof Garden,” “The Dining Room,” 
“The Parlors,’”’ and ‘‘24-Hour Service.”” Reading more in de- 
tail, he decides then and there to give each feature at least ‘“‘the 
once over”’ before he leaves. 

In the airy and spacious Dining Room, the extremely moderate 
prices and wholesome and generous courses will appeal to the 
economical. Every meal will take on an added interest because 
of the variously garbed Religious. A priest who invites the new 
arrival to sit at his table, turns out to be from South America, 
all eagerness to learn about the habits and customs of this country. 
Again he meets a priest from his own home State. While extend- 
ing this acquaintance later in the luxuriously furnished Parlor 
and Smoking Room, the visitor may even make the acquaintance 
of a layman from his home city. So far so good! His next ven- 
ture will be a visit to the Chapel in the morning. Although in 
need perhaps of some extra sleep, he will leave a call at the Desk 
to be awakened by means of the housephone in time to get dressed 
for the seven-o’clock Mass. To his amazement perhaps he finds 
a priest just finishing Mass as he enters the chapel, and before he 
has had time to wonder whether he had perhaps not been awak- 
ened at the right time, he notices that the altar boy is wearing a 
braid in his jet black hair. As it couldn’t be a girl, he reverently 
asks a worshipping neighbor what it is all about. The latter in- 
forms him that the priest who is just finishing Mass happens to 
be Director of the Marquette League for the Help of the Indian 
Missions, and that the altar ‘“‘boy”’ is a full-blooded Indian from 
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a reservation in Montana. During the Mass which follows and 
which is said by the Rector of the Leo House, our guest can hardly 
keep the thought of the Indian altar boy out of his mind. To 
make amends for this distraction during Mass, he decides to 
make a special act of thanksgiving afterwards. On looking up, 
however, his eyes fall upon a priest in the sanctuary whose face 
is dark as the night in contrast to the immaculate whiteness of 
the vestments. Our guest has heard of colored priests, but here 
he has the unexpected opportunity to attend the Mass said by a 
colored priest. He decides to do so in spite of the fact that this 
will later necessitate a phone call to arrange a later appointment 
in the City. 

If the visitor stops for a moment to discuss his experiences of 
the morning with the smiling Sister at the Desk, he will learn 
such occurrences are quite the usual thing. On this very morn- 
ing about twenty priests said their Masses in the Chapel and in 
the Oratory. In fact, on one recent morning sixty-six Masses 
were said by resident and visiting priests. Eighty-six Masses 
are said yearly by the Rector of the Leo House, and on every 
Thursday morning the Perpetual Novena in honor of the Glorious 
Archangel Raphael is held, for the welfare of the Members of the 
St. Raphael Society, of the guests and employees of the Leo 
House, and in behalf of all Catholic travellers. 

Such is the experience of the ordinary guests of the Leo House. 
Even Religious coming to New York City, who might stay as 
guests in the convents or communities of their own Orders in the 
City, prefer to stay at the Leo House to avoid overcrowding the 
limited guest rooms available at their houses. Prelates travelling 
and staying in New York City appreciate the existence of a 
Catholic Hospice where their religious obligations can be fulfilled 
conveniently and their many appointments met with the least 
amount of bother. 

In spite of the advertisements which appear regularly in most 
of the Catholic weeklies of the nation, many priests and still more 
of the laity have no conception of the accommodations to be 
had at the Leo House at most reasonable rates. 

The foregoing description of life and activities at the Leo 
House should demonstrate the full significance of this new mission 
to which the St. Raphael Society is devoting itself. In this con- 
nection it may be well to recall that, besides the usual plenary 
indulgences which have in recent years been granted to the 
members of the Society and which are enjoyed by the members of 
every fully constituted society of the Church, there is one plenary 
indulgence granted to the members of the St. Raphael Society 
which is certainly unique, and which might have a special sig- 
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nificance in shaping the spirit of the Society in the future. The 
members of the Society enjoy the unique privilege of gaining a 
plenary indulgence on the day of setting out on an intended journey. 

The fact that the Church has granted such an indulgence to 
the members of the St. Raphael Society shows again her fore- 
sight. For nowhere is the priestly office of the Catholic layman 
and laywoman more evident and more effective than where 
strangers come together. Among strangers and in strange places 
the lukewarm are apt to relax from their Christian duties. But 
the sign of the cross, the grace before and after meals, and the 
church visits of the pious, seem to have a double capacity of 
edifying the lukewarm. In this very double power of virtue ex- 
ercised among strangers seems to lie the secret behind the in- 
fluence of those medieval hospices. 

To-day, more than at any other time, we need such centers to 
act as social uplifters, not only to counteract the growing lack of 
manners among our youth, but perhaps even more to lend grace 
and spontaneity to all the different forms of Catholic Action it- 
self. For, notwithstanding all the progress made by Catholic 
Action in the past years, no amount of teaching in our schools or 
activities in the parish can protect the Catholic from pagan in- 
fluences while travelling; nor can they adequately make up for the 
mutual edification to be found in a Catholic hospice where the 
clergy and the laity, the hierarchy and the statesmen, the parish 
priest and the humble missionary, all come together on the com- 
mon level as strangers, but withal closely united together by the 
same bonds of Faith! 

The foregoing remarks should demonstrate conclusively that 
the St. Raphael Society has not yet outlived its usefulness; on 
the contrary, an even more fruitful mission lies ahead—a field of 
good works so immense that it would embrace the entire Catholic 
World. This new mission would affect not only the well-being of 
the Leo House, the only Catholic Hospice in New York City; 
but it would further the Society’s ambition to see Hospices for 
Catholic Travellers established in every major city and port of 
all nations of the world. 

With such a justifiable ambition in mind and heart, this ap- 
peal to the ingenuity and the resourcefulness of the clergy of the 
nation is concluded. These remarks represent indeed but the 
feeble efforts of an old churchman, who, though himself about to 
pass on to the heavenly ‘‘hospice,” feels or senses the scope of 
things to come. It is his fervent prayer that the efforts of all 
those who have sacrificed so much in behalf of the Leo House and 
the St. Raphael Society may not be in vain; that such a noble 
undertaking which at the turn of the century was so generously 
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dedicated to the memory of the saintly Pope Leo XIII, might 
not end in an ignoble demise; and that finally, the efforts of those 
who to-day labor in the interest of this mission may be launching 
the beginning of a great work for the honor and the glory of God. 
This appeal for coéperation is made in behalf of the distin- 
guished members of the Board of Directors of the Leo House: 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Francis Joseph Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, who ex officio acts as President of the 
Board; His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, who has done so much for these twin 
institutions in the past; the Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. William Burgess; the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. William 
Amend, and his successor, Mr. Philip A. Schindler, and the 
Honorary and Reverend Secretary, Urban C. Nageleisen—four 
sturdy pillars of the Leo House, whose names will surely be re- 
called by the elder members of the clergy. May their memory 
go down in history as pioneers of the Catholic ‘“Travel Move- 
ment’’! The other members of.the Board are Msgr. Gallus 
Bruder, P.R. of the Parish of St. Joseph in New York City; 
Msgr. George A. Metzger, Pastor of the Church of St. Thomas 
Apostle of Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y., both beloved and respected 
by their fellow-members of the Board as well as by their own 
parishioners. And finally, in behalf of the younger members, 
whose younger blood is so essential to every progressive organiza- 
tion: Rev. Mathias Thimmes, Rev. Henry Kunig, Rev. Anthony 
J. Rothlauf—all pastors in different parishes of Greater New York 
City; and the lay members, Messrs. Theobald Dengler, William 
Klauer, John Roethlein, and the Assistant Treasurer, John J. Kuhn. 





A Bright Star in the Dark Night of War 
By Ferx M. Krrscu, O.F.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litt. D. 


Being 3000 miles away, we all find it difficult to realize the 
horrors of the present war. Even eyewitnesses admit that no 
words can depict the terrible scenes. But one of the most 
graphic stories of what is now going on in Europe is the following 
paragraph sent by Ernie Pyle from Britain’s blazing capital to 
describe how London looked on a certain night in the holiday 
season of 1940: “It was a night when London was ringed and 
stabbed with fire... .The closest fires were near enough for us 
to hear the crackling flames and the yells of firemen. Little 
fires grew into big ones even as we watched. The sky was red 
and angry, and overhead, making a ceiling in the vast heavens, 
there was a cloud of smoke. . . .And now and then through a 
hole in that pink shroud, there twinkled incongruously a perma- 
nent, genuine star—the old-fashioned kind that has always been 
there. .... 1These things all went together to make the most 
hateful, most beautiful single scene I have ever known.” 

It is easy to understand why the news writer found it “‘in- 
congruous” to have “‘a permanent, genuine star’’ still visible 
in the night of horror and gloom. Some might object that the 
man should have known that, above all the devastation, the 
eternal stars always continue to glow bright and cheerful. Yet, 
it takes more than mere imagination to visualize those stars on 
such a night. 

Though we are in our country still spared the terror of the 
blackouts and bombings, we are not at all escaping the dark 
night of the war. The headlines are daily shrieking the news 
of the horrible things that are being done under the vault of 
heaven. All day long and almost all night long the radio blares 
of hatred and death and sickness and hunger. Hence the gloom 
that is settling over so large a portion of our American people. 

The need of the hour is to keep mindful of the stars that con- 
tinue to shine overhead. When night prevails, it is bracing to 
believe in the light. Or in the language of faith, it is the duty of 
us priests now to convince ourselves and our people that the 
Cross of Christ stands firm while the world rocks. How much the 
Cross of Christ and the daily renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary 
should mean in the lives of all Catholics during the present crisis, 
is brought out strikingly in the following letter written by Father 


1 The italics are mine. 
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Adrian Fortescue to his cousin’s wife, Lady Fortescue. The 
letter was written not long after the Armistice following the first 
World War, before the German prisoners in England were repat- 
riated, and runs as follows: 


“T had a wonderful experience this morning. Unwilling, I had to 
get another man to do my business here. I went away from my 
own church and my music, and rode my bicycle a long way to say 
Mass in a prisoners’ camp. I did so in the attic of a granary so 
badly lit that I could scarcely read the Missal. The Catholic 
Germans had rigged up an altar of planks and thrown their blank- 
ets over it. They had made absurd bouquets of wild flowers, 
buttercups and dandelions and things, and put them in mugs. I 
heard their confessions, and said Mass, and preached and gave 
them Communion. 

“The whole thing fetched me enormously. When I think about 
the war on big lines, I eat fire, as every Englishman does... . 
But there was no feeling of that kind this morning. It was like 
the Catacombs—the low dark spaces and the rows of those nice 
peasants, Bavarians, Westphalians, Rheinlanders, kneeling on the 
ground all round their rough altar. 

“A flood of old memories came with a rush as I talked to them 
in that beautiful dear language. It is a dear language to me in 
spite of all. I did nearly all my University studies in Austria 
and Germany (after Rome)—nine solid years, and the best nine 
years of my life (21-30) in which I was practically a German among 
Germans. At one time I spoke German far more easily than any 
other language. Now all that has faded. For years I have hardly 
used German in speaking at all, always Flemish. 

“This morning I was back in the days when I said Mass at Inns- 
bruck and morning light shone on the great white mountains. They 
sang the old hymns I have not heard for years—all day since, the 
tune of ‘Hier liegt vor deiner Majestat’ has been sounding in my 
head. Even the little German tricks of the man who served Mass 
and his funny German pronunciation of Latin brought back memo- 
ries of Feri and Karel and dear Erno and all those old friends with 
whom I used to chatter and climb mountains and argue. They are 
all lost to me now. I suppose they hate Englishmen like poison. 
Then I talked a bit to my prisoners and said I hoped they would 
soon be back in their own homes. 

“So I came out into the bright sunlight and passed the barbed 
wire and the sentry—and I was in England again. It was like 
crossing a frontier, and about fifteen years in a moment. This 
evening as they were singing Compline, I heard the tune of ‘Hier 
liegt vor deiner Majestat’ all the time, and the sound of cowbells. 
I sat in my place by the altar, and looked out of the window at the 
evening light, and wondered if that light was shining with alp- 
glow on the Tirol mountains as it used to. When I began to preach 
to my own people, it was an effort not to start in German.” 
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Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., who quotes this letter in his 
revised edition of Fortescue’s book, ‘““The Mass,’’? comments 
significantly: ‘“The writer of this letter, devoted as he was to 
linguistic and liturgical studies, was certainly no dried-up pedant 
who was unconscious of things greater and more important—both 
for this world and the next.” 

For the past few months I have been reading Fortescue’s letter 
to various groups of Catholics and have been greatly encouraged 
in noting how well they caught the lesson that it is the Mass that 
unites all belligerents in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

I have also used the letter to introduce to these various groups 
what is one of the best books now available to bring home to 
our people the deeper meaning of the Mass—Father Paul Bus- 
sard’s ‘The Sacrifice.’”"* Many priests have found Father Bus- 
sard’s book an excellent help in preparing series of conferences 
on the Mass. Father Bussard’s Diagram of the Action of the 
Mass has rightly been called ‘‘the best scheme of visual education 
now on the market.’”’ Reproduced in suitable size on beaver 
board, this Diagram will help to hold the attention of any audi- 
ence in school, hall, or church. 

2 Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 


* “The Leaflet Missal,” St. Paul, 1939. New edition for use in schools and dis- 
cussion clubs published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 
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Some Plans of Class Instruction 
By Pauw E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


Every innovation in teaching methods claims to effect an im- 
provement in classroom instruction. The divine discontent of 
teachers and administrators is the best proof that our schools 
have not gone to seed. The living interest of the teacher in in- 
dividual pupils may complicate his problems, but it lends zest 
and purpose to his work. He who knows the dignity of the task 
of forming young minds looks upon each pupil asa distinct proj- 
ect of the teacher. He will welcome any new method or plan 
that gives promise of a better approach to an individual pupil or 
a group of pupils. 

In a previous paper we considered many plans for modifying 
class instruction. The general purpose of these plans resolved 
itself into an attempt to reduce the extremes of variability in a 
group or class. The extremely bright pupil demands one type 
of procedure; a diametrically opposed type of procedure may fit 
the extremely slow pupil. We indulged in some discussion of the 
factors that determine levels of ability, such as native intelligence 
or mental gifts, social maturity and environmental background. 
Many of the devices for decreasing the range of individual dif- 
ferences within classes depend for their adoption in large measure 
upon administrative sanction, and usually require a reorganiza- 
tion of instruction throughout a school or a section of it. The 
teacher who keeps abreast of educational literature feels much 
impeded in the improvement of instructional procedure, and some- 
times bemoans the inertia of school systems generally. 

There are certain plans for handling class instruction that af- 
ford an outlet to the restless genius of the teacher who despairs 
of achieving much with the time-honored methods of the class- 
room. The plans of which we design to speak can be adopted by 
an individual teacher without disrupting the organization of the 
school. It is possible for an intelligent and progressive teacher, 
working independently of other teachers, to put these plans into 
effect or to adopt the best features of them without detriment to 
work of the pupils or of the other teachers in the school. 

The contract plan offers techniques that appeal to every 
teacher. A varying emphasis sometimes makes it logical to re- 
fer to the contract plan as the unit plan, or again as the plan of 
differentiated assignments. These three variations present a 
basic common assignment, and supplement this with additional 
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work for the varying levels of ability. In the use of the contract 
plan there is less concern about a reduction of the extremes of 
variability in the class; the class is taken as it is in all its hetero- 
geneity. It is possible to employ the contract idea with ability 
grouping and with the individual type of instruction, but of it- 
self it is designed to fit the demands and to answer the needs of 
the heterogeneous group. All the pupils of a group or class partici- 
pate in the discussion of their common problems; all pupils at- 
tack the same problems at the same time. The traditional 
method of class assignment resembles the contract plan in this 
attack upon material common to the class. 

What are the distinctive features of the contract plan? We 
have given a hint of these in our reference to differentiated assign- 
ments. There is a basic common assignment (the minimum es- 
sentials, as it were), but supplementary assignments offer a 
challenge to the superior pupils of the class. If these supple- 

mentary assignments were purely optional, the contract proce- 
dure would fail to offer sufficient incentive to heedless youth that 
“anticipates and dissipates all that a teacher’s busy pate creates 
with care.”” Fortunately, there are incentives. The incentive 
may be a higher mark or a laudatory report to parents. At the 
same time, the pupil who is satisfied to master only the common 
basic assignment can expect nothing better than a passing mark— 
aC. The supplementary assignments are usually arranged in an 
ascending series of two steps; the mastery of the first step results 
in a mark of B, while the completion of the second or final step 
qualifies the student fora mark of A. Herein is definite challenge 
to the pupil; he accepts his contract and works to fulfillit. If he 
succeeds in this, his mark is the consideration that he himself 
specified in the beginning. He works against himself, and not 
against a possible achievement of other members of his class. 
The advantage of the contract plan in motivating the pupil is 
evident; even the slow pupil, under the guidance of the teacher, 
is not allowed to set himself a goal that is beyond his capacity. 

The veteran teacher will say that there is little new in this fea- 
ture. Every intelligent teacher makes use of this technique in 
one form or another. Daily contact with a group of pupils gives 
the teacher a grasp of individual capacity, and he scales the work 
to fit the powers of each pupil. If he does not do this, he is con- 
demning the entire class to mediocrity in achievement. The 
lowest level offers no challenge to pupils of superior capacity. 
There is, therefore, no adequate teaching of the heterogeneous 
group unless the teacher employs some approximation of the 
techniques we have described. 

We must pass to other distinctive features of the contract plan. 
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The term “unit” suggests that the subject-matter is divided 
into units. In practice each of these units is a natural division 
of subject-matter, requiring a period of two to four weeks for its 
mastery. The objective of the unit is the thorough grasp of 
some principle, process, or group of skills. The avenue to mastery 
is a varied program of activities that lend themselves readily to 
the needs of each pupil. There must be a quantitative or a quali- 
tative variation in the work offered to any heterogeneous group. 
Thus, in a typical unit such as the mastery of a spelling list, we 
have either varying degrees of mastery or a variation in the time 
allowed for mastery. 

It follows upon this that there is both group-work and indi- 
vidual study in the handling of the unit. The teacher first out- 
lines the purpose of the problem, attempts to orient the pupil. 
It is possible to establish certain relations with preceding units 
or topics and with the environment or the experiences of the pupil. 
The objective is mastery of a principle or a skill; the teacher 
leads the pupil towards this through his preliminary explanations 
and his plans for the independent work of the pupil. He directs 
each one to sources of material. Perhaps he allows the class it- 
self to draw upon their group experiences in outlining the unit. 
The teacher supervises the entire process and eliminates every- 
thing that is extraneous or superfluous. He is ever ready to offer 
new leads to individuals who become confused, and he calls the 
class together to consider every problem of common interest that 
may present itself. The final step is the summarizing period in 
the course of which the pupils report all pertinent results of their 
independent work. Through discussions, reports, exhibits, even 
dramatizations, they share their experiences and give finality to 
the learning process. 

The best guarantee of excellence in the use of the contract plan 
is the careful preparation of the assignment. The teacher who 
has little sympathy with the plan will likely be inept in the use of 
it. Shoddy work is possible, and shoddy work destroys all possi- 
bility of satisfactory results. An assignment in terms of textbook 
pages can be just as deadening here as in the older types of class 
assignments. This does not mean that the organization of a good 
textbook cannot afford the basis for acceptable units. Where 
the textbook is used for this purpose the teacher will indicate 
sources of material and supplementary texts for the higher levels. 
The well-organized unit will present a problem, a set of questions 
or exercises that lead to the basal or common work, and finally 
adequate supplementary exercises for the ascending levels of 
mastery. This final step is the only road to real growth for the 
bright pupils; we must challenge their capacity or we lose their 
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interest. In the skill subjects, the unit will force them to solve 
more difficult examples in the application of a process; in the 
content subjects, the goal assigned them must call for wide col- 
lateral reading and a measure of thought in its interpretation. 
It is not a mistake to allow some freedom in the choice of supple- 
mentary activities. It is precisely in this freedom of choice that 
native genius often finds a productive outlet. Without a quali- 
tative difference in the assignments there is little real individual- 
ization in the contract plan. 

It is the distinctive merit of the contract plan that it provides 
for individual differences while sacrificing no advantage of class 
instruction. The very nature of the assignment makes it easy 
to adjust the work to the capacity of every pupil. Rich supple- 
mentary activities keep the gifted pupil profitably occupied, and 
the intense supervision of study forces an individual analysis of 
the difficulties of the backward pupil. Definite goals and definite 
rewards that can be achieved, give motivation to every pupil. 
The procedure makes for self-activity rather than passive recep- 
tion. The planned unit requires psychological arrangement of 
subject-matter and gives immediate application of knowledge. 
The organization of facts makes for the mastery of a principle, 
a process, or a skill, rather than mere memorization of the de- 
tached facts. The pupil is stirred to the utmost use of his own 
resources, and failure carries with it no threat of humiliation be- 
fore his fellows. 

The pupil who uses the contract plan must be able to carry on a 
self-directed type of work. It is taken for granted that he has 
command of the primary learnings (such as reading, writing, and 
number work) that are commonly mastered in the first three 
grades. The supervised study that the plan calls for will give 
sufficient guidance to the pupil who is capable of independent 
work. Obviously, the contract or assignment must be made 
simpler for the pupil who has just passed beyond the primary 
grades and is for the first time gleaning knowledge from the pages 
of a textbook without the direct and constant help of his teacher. 
We find another limitation of the contract plan in the absolute 
need for organized units and prepared assignments. The teacher 
who attempts to use this device must be satisfied with applica- 
tion of the plan in a very simple form to a chosen subject or two. 
The veteran teacher will have opportunity to modify his courses 
and outlines from year to year and to advance from mediocrity 
to perfection. Most fortunate is the departmental teacher who 
can do intensive work in preparing contracts for a limited number 
of subjects. 

In what subject or subjects is the contract plan used to best 
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effect? There is little or no scope for differentiated assignments 
while the young pupil is engaged in mastering the primary learn- 
ings of civilization. As he advances further into the field of in- 
dependent work, the contract plan becomes more feasible. It re- 
mains true, however, that it is best adapted to the content sub- 
jects. History, geography, nature study, and science lend them- 
selves readily to this form of procedure with its qualitative dif- 
ferentiation of work. Faulty organization of material restricts 
the excellence of results, but, at its worst, the contract plan is an 
effective procedure for presenting conventional subject-matter. 

The verdict of pupils is of interest to him who would measure 
the effectiveness of any teaching technique. What do pupils 
think of the contract plan? Their thought in the matter is not a 
test of value, but it may serve to confirm the judgment of those 
better able to measure values. In answer to a questionnaire a 
certain group of contract-plan pupils agreed that the definite as- 
signments and the directions for study were very helpful. They 
expressed themselves in favor of pupils of their maturity being 
placed on their own responsibility. The frequent tests were not 
a bugaboo, but a measure of their approach to.a desired goal; 
the marks awarded recorded achievement or stirred them to it. 
The variation in assignments allowed each pupil to work at his 
own rate and gave every student equal opportunity to achieve 
his own goal. These findings of the questionnaire bear witness 
to certain real values. 

The Morrison plan has this in common with the contract plan 
that it calls for the organization of material in units. The unit 
is an objective principle or value, and the plan demands the teach- 
ing of this principle or value to the point of mastery by every stu- 
dent of the class. This thoroughness or mastery is the very key- 
note of the Morrison plan. It takes heterogeneous grouping for 
granted, and, with perhaps too little regard for the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, aims at the understanding of a prescribed prin- 
ciple. There is a certain degree of individualization in the wider 
application of the basic principle. The apparent disregard of 
the individual forces us to classify the Morrison plan as a subject- 
matter technique. 

In the words of the author himself, the unit is a significant as- 
pect of the world of well-nigh every individual who lives in a 
civilized society. Thus, in the field of elementary science the 
heating and ventilating of our buildings is presented as a unit. 
Nor is the unit to be taken as an isolated bit of subject-matter. 
The true unit of learning is a significant and comprehensive aspect 
of an environment or of a science. This unit aims at the mastery 
of a given attitude or skill and the consequent ability to use this 
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attitude or skill in life activities. To put this in simpler terms, 
the objective is not mere memory but understanding. 

How is this understanding to be achieved? Morrison answers 
this question with his mastery formula. This formula calls 
first for a pre-test that will determine the exact status and need 
of the individual. The teaching is then adapted to the findings 
of the pre-test and the results of the teaching are tested. If the 
result is short of mastery, we adapt procedure to close the gaps, 
and follow this with teaching and testing to the point of actual 
learning. 

We shall understand the procedure better through a considera- 
tion of the steps distinguished by the author: exploration, presen- 
tation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. Through ex- 
ploration the teacher discovers the degree of each individual’s 
familiarity with the unit. He can then assume mastery of the 
points that are clearly understood and give intensive effort to 
teaching the points that present difficulty in a given instance. 
This first step orients the pupils to the unit, but its greatest value 
is perhaps the orienting of the teacher to the pupils. Pre-testing 
reveals what is known and not known, and leads the teacher 
surely to the proper presentation of the new topic. 

Teachers find nothing new in this exploratory step, a procedure 
common to educational methods. The presentation step is the 
real innovation. We must not allow ourselves here to be misled 
by the similarity of the Herbartian terminology. The Morrison 
presentation calls for the imparting of the entire unit in a single 
period, if possible. The pressure upon the teacher is terrific; 
the resultant long dissertation, in an attempt to put over the unit 
in a single period, has given rise to the estimate that the Morrison 
presentation is a regression to a lecture type of procedure, that 
it numbs activity on the part of the learner and puts too great a 
burden upon the teacher. A presentation test determines the 
degree of comprehension achieved by the pupil. In case of fail- 
ure, re-presentations follow to the point of complete understand- 
ing. 

The assimilation step or period provides for supervised study 
that will lead the pupil to deeper understanding and wider ap- 
plication of the principle. The emphasis here upon student ac- 
tivity distinguishes the Morrison assimilation from the Her- 
bartian combination that stresses mere testing at this point. A 
final mastery test gives a measure of the student’s ability to apply 
the principle. Those who show mastery mark time while further 
opportunity for assimilation is given to those who are capable. 

The fourth Morrison step is organization. At this juncture 
the class gathers up the argument of the unit in outline form with 
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the essential supporting facts. It is essentially the final test of 
complete understanding. This step is obviously of greatest 
value in the content subject, where it becomes a real part of the 
learning process rather than a mere test. The final step, recita- 
tion, is a re-presentation of the whole unit. Herein the pupil is 
given opportunity to present in organized form his own concept 
of the unit. 

The Morrison plan has much in common with the Herbartian 
steps, with St. Thomas Aquinas’ psychological method of learn- 
ing, with spiritual meditation, and with the method of Scholastic 
philosophy. It is undoubtedly a thorough program of learning. 
It secures both the permanence of learning and the ability to use 
this learning in ordinary life activities. The unit organization 
precludes the isolation of elements of subject-matter. The ap- 
plication of these units to life-like situations is an ideal difficult of 
realization. There is not sufficient provision for individual dif- 
ferences. There is much stress upon independence and self- 
reliance, but without careful guidance this may lead to self-delu- 
sion. The adaptation to the particular needs of an individual is 
severely restricted. The plan is employed to best effect in the 
teaching of a rigid course of study. Every teacher will profit 
from a thorough study of the techniques presented. 








Homiletic Convention in Detroit 
By THE RicuTtT Rev. MsGR. ALEXANDER SYSKI 


The American Catholic priests who labor in Polish parishes 
will hold a Homiletic Convention in Detroit on April 22-23 of this 
year, with the permission and approval of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Edward Mooney, D.D. 

Approximately one-fifth of the Catholic population of the 
United States is of Polish extraction, and sermous in Polish are 
preached in almost eight hundred parishes in America. The 
Catholic priests of Polish descent who deliver these sermons 
wish to raise the standard of their preaching in America. The 
particular aim of the Convention is to consider the difficulties 
and problems which they must face to-day. 

In view of the war and the present European situation, which 
has so affected life in general and the religious convictions of the 
Catholics of Polish descent in particular, the priests who con- 
template this Convention wish to study thoroughly the counsels 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, as contained in His Encyclical 
“Summi Pontificatus,” and the directions of the American Hier- 
archy. The purpose of the Homiletic Convention will be to con- 
sider the advice given and to prevent the sorrow of the Catholics 
of Polish extraction caused by the invasion of Poland from de- 
generating into a hopeless bitterness which might be taken ad- 
vantage of by the enemies of the Church. Describing the un- 
happy lot of Polish people in his Encyclical ‘‘“Summi Pontificatus,” 
Pope Pius XII states that this nation “‘has a right to the generous 
and brotherly sympathy of the whole world.” 

The priests laboring in Polish parishes in America felt that the 
pulpit should aid in encouraging the people to persevere in the 
Faith by a patient bearing of their affliction. It has been, more- 
over, a definite task of the priests to engraft the thousand-year- 
old Catholic culture of Poland on the general Catholic culture in 
America. Speaking in the above-mentioned Encyclical of the 
unity of the human race and the consequent love and solidarity 
which should be cultivated between nations, the Holy Father ex- 
presses the definite attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
“the particular characteristics which each people with jealous 
and intelligible pride cherishes and retains as a precious heritage,” 
and towards ‘‘particular forces and tendencies having their origin 
in the individual character of each race, provided that they are 
not opposed to the duties incumbent on men from their unity of 
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origin and common destiny.” In the ‘‘Manifesto on Rural Life” 
(§ 72), the American Hierarchy applies the principles of the 
Holy Father to American Catholic life. 

Gathered at the Homiletic Convention in Detroit, the Polish- 
American priests will consider their problems and obligations 
arising from an application of these principles and directions. 
Moreover, there are many general homiletic topics which will be 
considered at the Homiletic Institute of the priests of Polish 
descent in Detroit. The Rev. Dr. Edward Dworaczyk, pastor of 
one of the oldest Polish parishes in the United States (Panna 
Maria in Texas), will read the paper on the veneration of Polish 
Saints in America. Dr. Dworaczyk is a noted historian and 
homiletic author. The publication of his translation into Eng- 
lish of the sermons on the Eucharist of Peter Skarga, one of the 
greatest Polish Catholic reformers and pulpit orators, is regarded 
by Fr. Joseph Husslein, S.J., as a major event in the American 
Catholic religious literature. Mr. J. Rozen of the Catholic 
University will present a paper on ecclesiastical art as affecting 
the Catholic pulpit. Very Rev. Dr. John Mix, C.R., Rector of 
St. John Cantius House of Studies, St. Louis, Mo., will consider 
the homiletic literature of recent years. Very Rev. Dr. Zonca, 
Rector and professor of Homiletics of the Franciscan Seminary, 
Granby, Mass., will deliver a paper on the modern study of Homi- 
letics by seminarians. Very Rev. Dr. Zapala, former Superior 
General of the Congregation of Resurrectionist Priests in Rome, 
will discuss the Polish language as used in the Catholic pulpit. 
The present writer will speak on the supernatural character of 
preaching and the history of Polish-American preaching. Rev. 
Dr. Rybinski, Vice-Rector and professor of the SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Seminary, will read a paper on the Bible as main 
source of Catholic preaching. 

The topics and authors of other papers are as follows: Dog- 
matic Doctrine in Preaching, by Rev. Dr. Valerius Jasinski, SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Seminary; Occasional, Social and Patriotic 
Radio Addresses, by the most popular Polish radio speaker, Very 
Rev. Justin Figas, O.M.C., Corpus Christi Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Revival of Eucharistic Life and the Doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, by Rev. Cyril Mitera, O.F.M.; Diocesan Legislation 
on Preaching in the United States, by Rev. Dr. Joseph Gierut, 
Vice-President of St. Mary’s College in Orchard Lake; Syste- 
matic Teaching in the Pulpit according to Canon Law, by Rev. 
Alexander Ogonowski, Holy Trinity Church, Lowell, Mass.; 
Soliciting Financial Support for the Parish from the Pulpit, by 
Msgr. John Mlotkowski, Immaculate Heart of Mary Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Preaching on Some Difficult Social Problems, 
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by Rev. Aloysius Staskiewicz, O.F.M., Ben Avon, Pa.; St. Augus- 
tine’s Teaching on Preaching, by Rev. Joseph F. Zabawa, St. 
Mary’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Preaching to Our Modern 
Youth, by Rev. Joseph C. Rutkowski, St. Hedwig’s Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a prominent exponent of the Youth Movement. 
Finally, Dr. Oscar Halecki, regular Professor of the University 
of Warsaw and now visiting professor of Vassar College, will read 
a paper on “What the Catholic Layman Expects to Hear from 
To-Day’s Preacher.” 

The foregoing list of papers and lecturers will give a fair idea of 
the interest and importance of the subjects to be discussed at the 
Convention. 

The chief presiding officer of the Convention will be the Right 
Rev. Msgr. J. Pitass, Officialis of the Diocese of Buffalo. He will 
be assisted by Msgr. Dworzak of Yonkers, N. Y., Msgr. Lucian 
Bojnowski, of New Britain, Conn., Msgr. Boleslaus Bojanowski 
of Worcester, Mass., Rev. Consultor Ladislaus P. Krakowski of 
Bay City, Mich., Msgr. Michael J. Grupa of Detroit, and Msgr. 
C. I. Gronkowski of Chicago. The convention will be addressed 
by Most Rev. Archbishop Edward Mooney and by Most Rev. 
Bishop Stephen Woznicki. 

The program for the Polish Preachers’ Convention received the 
enthusiastic praise of Msgr. Henry, Litt. D., Professor Emeritus 
of the Catholic University, who is certainly the outstanding 
authority on Catholic Homiletics in the United States. Msgr. 
Henry, while because of ill-health unable to accept the invitation 
to be a guest of the Convention, sent a letter of congratulation to 
the General Chairman of the Committee of arrangements “at 
the formation of such an excellent Preacher’s Institute, wherein 
every one of the wide outlooks on the priestly work of Preaching 
can be surveyed critically, helpfully, and.at the same time pleas- 
antly.’”’ May we hope that the good wishes of Msgr. Henry will 
come true! 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Morality of Reprisals 


These lines are being written ‘‘somewhere in England’’ at a time when 
day by day (or rather as soon as ever the darkness of these long winter 
nights has made such warfare comparatively safe), bombs are falling, 
not only upon military objectives proper, but also upon churches, 
schools, hospitals, retreats for the aged and the infirm, and the homes of 
the common people. The deliberate, large-scale aerial attacks on un- 
defended towns and even upon villages, has called forth in some quarters 
a demand for reprisals in kind. Indeed, the question of reprisals is a 
matter of more than academic interest for many people. 

The subject, which bristles with difficulties, is ably discussed by a 
professor of moral theology in the December issue of the Clergy Review. 
Reprisals are an act, or acts, contrary to the Law of Nations, deliber- 
ately practised by a people which has been the victim of unlawful acts 
by another nation (such as the use of poison gas after it has been first 
used by the enemy as a weapon of war). In such a case reprisals are 
legitimate, so long as they are practised against the actual combatants. 
But the matter is enormously complicated by the circumstance that in 
modern ‘“‘total” war, it is not so easy as heretofore to define who is and 
who is not a combatant, or a belligerent. In modern war, vast numbers 
of men (and of women too!) never put on uniforms, and yet by their 
labor make it possible for huge armies to wage war. Hence, in a very 
real sense, a worker in a munition factory is a combatant inasmuch as 
he sustains the actual fighting man. For this reason no one questions 
the enemy’s right to destroy factories. A munition factory is a military 
objective, and hence may be the object of direct attack. 

In the course of the centuries the Church which, unlike the pacifists, 
has never condemned all wars as wrong, has striven, not without suc- 
cess, to mitigate the horrors of war and to circumscribe them by de- 
claring that certain categories of people (such as merchants, peasants, 
women and children, the sick and the aged) might not be attacked di- 
rectly. ‘War is a struggle between nations as such, not a fight between 
every individual man, woman and child of the respective nations. To 
attack directly those classes has hitherto been regarded as a grave 
breach of Christian morality, and not merely of international agree- 
ments.” 

There are two kinds of wrongs; a thing is wrong either from its very 
nature, or because it has been forbidden by an authority competent to 
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make such a prohibition. The murder of non-combatants (that is, of 
people who have nothing whatever to do with the prosecution of war) 
comes under the first heading. Hence, reprisals implying a direct at- 
tack on such persons are not morally justifiable. 

On May 18 it was officially stated in London that ‘‘His Majesty’s 
Government have made it clear that it is no part of their policy to bomb 
non-military objectives, no matter what the policy of the German 
Government may be. In spite of wanton and repeated attacks by the 
German Air Force on undefended towns,. . .His Majesty’s Government 
steadily adhere to this policy. Statements to the effect that the R.A.F. 
have deliberately bombed civilians or non-military objectives, are com- 
pletely untrue and are obviously designed to prepare the way for the 
extension to this country of the inhuman methods used by the Germans 
in other countries.” 

A casuist might be tempted to argue that in modern warfare the whole 
population is a military objective, inasmuch as if its morale were broken, 
the armed struggle would naturally collapse. But even if this were 
granted (and it is not), the means chosen to bring it about would still 
be intrinsically immoral since churches, schools, hospitals, etc., are from 
their very nature non-military objectives. 

Quite apart from morality, reprisals cannot be justified even on the 
ground of expediencey. This has been forcibly expressed by a layman, 
Beverley Baxter, M.P. Writing in a popular Sunday newspaper, he 
says: “It would give me no pleasure to learn to-morrow morning that 
on this Sunday night we completely destroyed Heidelberg University, 
Cologne Cathedral or Wagner’s Opera House at Bayreuth—even though 
Wagner’s music is partially responsible for Germany’s Dementia Hitler- 
tana. These things would not bring victory nearer by a single hour... . 
Our answer to the burning of the City of London must be—victory. . . . 
We should not be deflected from that purpose by an orgy of useless de- 
struction such as that of last Sunday night.”” This is perhaps not very 
idealistic, but for all that, it is fundamentally Christian. 


*‘What Think Ye of Christ?”’ 


This question, which Jesus Christ put to His Apostles as they sat 
around Him in a field, in the country beyond the Jordan, He also asks 
of every successive generation of men, even of every individual. Every- 
thing depends on the answer. Since Christ is the King of the universe, 
He is of necessity the center and focus of all things and events. Real- 
ization of this truth was an outstanding characteristic of St. Paul. A 
Christo-centric attitude is implied in the very definition of Christianity. 
The modern world has sadly fallen away from such an attitude. This 
all-too-general apostasy, more or less conscious and at times even pub- 
licly avowed, is the true cause of the world’s distress at this moment. 


Ure 
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We Christians can influence the world for good only by giving to our 
own lives a more emphatic Christo-centric bent. 

Viewed from this angle, the religion of many who profess themselves 
Christians, leaves much to be desired. It would be an exaggeration to 
describe our time as exclusively an age of “devotions,” yet, it is true 
enough that there is real danger lest devotion, or devotedness, to Christ 
should suffer as a result of too many “‘devotions.”” The Month (Decem- 
ber issue), in a paper from the pen of the Editor, aptly observes that “‘on 
the whole we require greater emphasis upon Mass, Holy Communion, 
and somewhat less on shrines of the Little Flower and processions in 
honor of local Saints. Catholic devotions have their fund of solid 
Christian sense and instinct,. . .but there are certain limits if we wish to 
keep our feeling of proportion. And always they should take us back 
to, never away from, Jesus Christ.”’ 

Devotion to the Person of Our Lord has varied according as views 
of His infinitely rich personality have varied. Thus, there is a tender- 
ness and a human emotion in the attitude to Christ of the Middle Ages, 
whilst in earlier centuries—for instance; in the ‘‘Rule”’ of that great lover 
of Christ, St. Benedict—men looked to Christ with love, of course, but 
with a love greatly tempered with a sense of awe of His divine majesty. 
In our own days devotion to Christ is essentially Eucharistic, and the 
Heart of the Redeemer of the world has come to be regarded—quite 
properly too—as the embodiment of His goodness and mercy. The 
Sacred Heart is the center of the aspirations of countless souls. Latterly 
the thoughts of the faithful have been focussed on the idea of Christ’s 
Kingship, a natural corollary of the Incarnation. The only new thing 
in this devotion is the isolation, so to speak, of Christ’s Kingship from 
other aspects of the Incarnation. 


Foundations for Reconstruction 


On Saturday, December 21, the London Times published a Joint 
Manifesto, or more correctly, an appeal to the nation, bearing the signa- 
tures of the heads of ‘The Churches” (to use the current expression, 
though this is here done solely for convenience’ sake). The remarkable 
thing about this document is that, in presence of a peril such as religion, 
decency, and human dignity and freedom have not had to face since 
Christianity triumphed over the ancient pagan world, men who other- 
wise differ profoundly on the most momentous questions, are yet of one 
mind at this juncture in human affairs. The Manifesto opens with the 
blunt statement that ‘‘the present evils in the world are due to the failure 
of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of God.” 

This sounds like a truism to the thoughtful Christian. But such is 
the intellectual and moral chaos of the modern world that not a few of 
those who have read the statement, will question and even deny its ob- 
jectivity. ‘No permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the prin- 
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ciples of the Christian religion are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life. This involves regarding all nations as 
members of one family under the Fatherhood of God.” These are ad- 
mirable sentiments indeed. Better still, the signatories of the Manifesto 
proceed to quote textually the Pope’s famous Five Peace Points, first 
proclaimed by Pius XII in his address to the Cardinals, on Christmas 
Eve, 1939. The signatories accept these Points, just as they have found 
a ready acceptance both in private and in Government circles. But 
with the Pope’s Five Points, which they describe as “‘basic principles 
for the ordering of international life,” they would ‘“‘associate five stand- 
ards by which economic situations and proposals may be tested.” 
These further Points are as follows: 

(1) extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be abolished; 

(2) every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal oppor- 
tunities of education suitable to the development of his peculiar ca- 
pacities; 

(3) the family as a social unit must be safeguarded; 

(4) the sense of a divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily 
work; 

(5) the resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the 
whole human race, and used with due consideration for the needs of the 
present and future generations. 

In its comments upon the Five Points of the English ecclesiastics the 
Times observes that ‘‘the Papal address was couched mainly in terms of 
nations and their rulers. It is valuable and significant that the heads of 
the Churches in this country should have placed the issue in a rather 
different perspective by speaking of individuals, of the family, and of 
the human race.” The article adds that ‘‘we are well advised to remember 
that a nation is a group of human beings and has no rights other than 
those who compose it. The underlying issues of the present war cut 
across national divisions.” This is quite true, for the present struggle is 
not for frontiers and territories but a fight for the universal principles of 
freedom, mercy, decency, which are also fundamental Christian princi- 
ples. The Times adds that “the problem of settlement after the war 
may in some respects be clearer, and the chances of a lasting peace 
better, if we think less of the rights of nations and more of the rights 
of ordinary men and women.” 














——— 


Answers to Questions 


Marriage outside the Bride’s Parish 


Question: May a pastor marry a non-Catholic lady who does not be- 
long to his parish, nor even to his diocese, and but who during the in- 
structions made up her mind to become a Catholic? May a pastor 
marry a Catholic lady who does not belong to his parish nor to his dio- 
cese, but who introduced the non-Catholic man to the pastor for in- 
structions, if this man does not want to be married elsewhere? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: For licit assistance at a marriage, the rule is that a 
pastor shall not marry a couple if neither party is his subject. A 
person becomes a subject with reference to marriage by domicile, 
quasi-domicile, or one month’s sojourn in a parish. Persons who 
have none of these qualifications anywhere are vagi, and become 
subject to the pastor of the parish where they actually stay. 
Canon 92 tells how a domicile or quasi-domicile in a parish or 
diocese is acquired. If neither party is subject to the pastor or 
the local Ordinary (according to Canon 1097), the permission of 
the proper pastor or the Ordinary of one or other of the contract- 
ing parties is necessary for licit assistance at marriage. 

“In every case it shall be the rule that the marriage is to be 
contracted before the pastor of the bride, unless a just reason ex- 
cuses’”’ (Canon 1097, § 2). The pastor in this case is the pastor 
of the domicile, the quasi-domicile, or the place of the month’s 
sojourn. All of these three pastors are equally entitled to wit- 
ness the marriage. The Code demands only a reasonable mo- 
tive to entitle the pastor of the groom to perform the marriage 
ceremony, for he is a proper pastor of the parties as well as the 
pastor of the bride. If there is a good reason why the marriage 
should be contracted in the groom’s parish, the pastor of the groom 
has the right to officiate at the marriage, and he does not need the 
permission of the pastor of the bride. There is no grave obliga- 
tion to have the marriage in the parish of the bride. Conven- 
ience and utility are sufficient reasons, even a slight reason is 
sufficient, for going to the groom’s pastor. But some reason is 
necessary, for the Code wants the bride’s parish to be the place, 
and to deviate from this requires a just cause. 

If the parties have no parish domicile or quasi-domicile, but 
merely a diocesan domicile or quasi-domicile, Canon 94 rules 
that their proper pastor is the pastor of the place where they ac- 
tually stay. In the city life of to-day it happens frequently 
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that people have changed their living quarters several times dur- 
ing a year, and yet do not move out of the city, nor do they in- 
tend to leave the city or diocese. There is no doubt that they ac- 
quire a diocesan domicile or quasi-domicile. 

The permission needed by a non-proper pastor may be given 
by word of mouth, in writing, expressly, or tacitly. If the per- 
mission cannot be conveniently sought, then reasonably presumed 
permission suffices. Grave necessity excuses from seeking any 
permission (Canon 1097, § 1, n. 3). Any inconvenience that is 
notable on the part of the pastor or the parties, morally esti- 
mated (e.g., a pending long trip, much expense, danger of a civil 
ceremony, etc.), would constitute a grave reason excusing from 
seeking permission to marry a non-subject. 

Some just causes permitting the marriage in the groom’s 
parish would be the following: imminent departure; elopement; 
objections raised by parents; preference for a military chaplain; 
the fact that the bride made her First Communion in the parish 
of the groom, and her parents were married there; saving of ex- 
pense; avoiding some inconvenience; forestalling an expected 
humiliation; refusal of the bride’s pastor to marry, or his insist- 
ing on (e.g.) a Mass or a High Mass; prominence of the groom 
in his own parish; close friendship between the groom and his 
pastor. If any such cause is present, there is no obligation of 
seeking (on the part of any other proper pastor) the permission 
of the bride’s pastor. It would, of course, be expedient to notify 
him. If no just cause is present, then the canonical rule should 
be carried out, but when the parties wish to marry in the groom’s 
parish, there is usually some justifying reason. 

If the bride-to-be is a baptized non-Catholic who wishes to 
marry a Catholic, she has a ‘“‘parochus sponse’”’ in the pastor of 
the parish where she lives. This pastor has the right to witness the 
marriage. Unless the non-Catholic is subject to the Church by 
baptism (though its validity may be doubtful), the term “‘par- 
ochus sponse’’ cannot have any application, because an unbap- 
tized bride cannot have a pastor. The custom in some dioceses 
is for the Protestant bride to marry in the parish of the Catholic 
groom. There may be a dubium juris here, and in this case it 
would not be wrong for the pastor of the groom to perform the 
ceremony. ‘‘Si justa causa adsit matrimonium celebrandi potius 
in parceecia sponsi quam in parcecia sponse, parocho sponse 
mittatur notitia saltem matrimonii ineundi, cum indicatione 
cause, si fieri possit. Si desit causa justa, obtineatur a parocho 
sponse licentia in scriptis matrimonium alibi celebrandi” (De- 
cretum 308, Provincial Council of Portland, Oregon, 1932). ‘“‘Si 
tamen una pars sit acatholica, a solo parocho partis catholice 
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matrimonium celebrandum est’’ (Statute 231, Synod of San 
Francisco, 1936). This legislation is correct because it may 
simply repeat what the Code prescribes, or if the meaning of the 
Code is uncertain on this point (if there is a dubium juris), the bish- 
ops may choose to follow whichever of the alternative interpre- 
tations they wish. But, theoretically speaking, if the Code gives 
the pastor of a parish the right to marry a baptized non-Catholic 
woman who has a domicile, or quasi-domicile, or a month’s so- 
journ in his parish, then only the author of the Code could abro- 
gate this right. In so far as a diocesan law. is stricter than the 
common law (in the sense of more restrictive), then it seems act- 
ually contrary to Canon Law. 

The foregoing principles answer the two proposed questions. 
As a general rule, a priest cannot marry licitly in either case 
without first obtaining permission from the proper pastor or bishop. 
If the reasons amounted to grave reasons, then the priest could 
licitly perform the marriages without the need of permission. 


Difference between ‘‘Homilia’’ and ‘‘Explanatio”’ 


Question: What is the difference between the ‘“‘homilia” of Canon 
1344 and the “‘explanatio” of Canon 1345? May they be combined? 
READER. 


Answer: Pastors are bound by Canon 1344 to preach the 
word of God in the customary manner on all Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation, especially at the Mass which is most largely 
attended. This obligation is personal, and it cannot be habit- 
ually committed to another, except for reasons recognized as suf- 
ficient by the Ordinary of the place. A pastor is obliged by di- 
vine law to break bread for the hungry and to feed his flock with 
spiritual food. A custom of not preaching is branded as unrea- 
sonable, and therefore can never become licit. 

The sermon prescribed here differs from the catechetical in- 
struction to adults that is also obligatory on Sundays and feasts 
of obligation (Canon 1332). Therefore, as Coronata says, the 
pastor cannot satisfy both obligations by the one sermon. Ay- 
rinhac, however, says that the two may possibly be combined. 
Whether there is a custom, and whether it is licit (despite Canon 
1332), would have to be decided by the proper authority. 

While an absolutely definite time is not prescribed for this two- 
fold preaching, the Code commends to the pastor that the hour 
be accommodated to the people. If there is greater necessity of 
catechetical knowledge, it seems permissible that this explanation 
could be done during Mass, and the homily given in the evening. 
The subject-matter of the homily is not defined by the law, but 
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generally it would be on the Gospel of the Sunday or the feast, 
or on the mystery or the Saint of the day. The practice of preach- 
ing at the Sunday Mass goes back to the early ages of the Church. 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, among others, refer to Ser- 
mones being delivered on other occasions and in the afternoon or 
evening. Vermeersch defines a homily thus: ‘“‘Homilia dicitur 
potissimum pastoralis adhortatio ex explanati textu Evangelico 
deprompta.” 

The obligation imposed by Canon 1344 is a grave one, and 
authors would regard a pastor as guilty of mortal sin who failed 
to preach for one continuous month, or for an interrupted period 
of three months. Canon 2382 instructs the Ordinary how to 
punish a pastor who gravely neglects this duty of preaching. 

Canon 1345 refers to preaching in non-parochial churches and 
public chapels. In it the legislator expresses the earnest desire 
that a brief explanation of the Gospel or of some part of Christian 
doctrine be given those faithful who attend Mass in the specified 
places on holydays of obligation. If the Ordinary issues instruc- 
tions to this effect, then all priests in charge of these places, 
whether secular or Religious, are bound to obey this law. 

It seems that one sermon at the principal Mass would, strictly 
speaking, suffice to fulfill the requirements of Canon 1344, but 
not necessarily those of the divine law. However, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 216) commands all who have 
the charge of souls to read the Gospel and, if time permits, to 
give an instruction—even in the summer time—of about five 
minutesat every Mass attended by the faithful on days of ob- 
ligation: ‘‘Efficacibus remediis tanto malo occurrere cupientes, 
precipimus, ut diebus dominicis et festis solemnibus, etiam 
estivo tempore, omnes qui curam habent animarum, per se aut, 
si legitime impediti fuerint, per alios idoneos inter celebrationem 
omnium omnino missarum quibus adstant fideles, sive ille misse 
sint cantate, sive private, vel etiam valde mane celebrentur, 
Evangelium diei occurentis lingua vernacula distincte legant, 
atque si tempus patiatur, per duodecimam hore partem, populum 
in lege Domini erudiant, omni consuetudine aut preetextu in con- 
rarium non obstante.”’ 


Are Two Funeral Services Allowed? 


Question: If a corpse is taken to another parish for burial, may 
there be two complete funeral services, one in each parish church? May 
absolution be given in one church, and the Mass be said in the other? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The answer is negative to both questions. The 
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funeral services previous to carrying the body to the grave are 
single and inseparable: unica Missa followed by the Absolution. 
It is not lawful to sing another exequial Mass on the same day 
(Addit. et Variz, 111). Only the celebrant or the Ordinary of 
the place may give the Absolution. 


Essential Absolution Formula in Case of Necessity 


Question: Are the essential words, ‘‘Deinde, ego te absolvo a pec- 
catis tuis in nomine Patris, etc.,”” used in the sacramental forum, suf- 
ficient in case of necessity? 

CONFESSARUWS. 


Answer: The Roman Ritual (tit. III, cap. II, n. 5) says: ‘‘Ur- 
gente vero aliqua gravi necessitate in periculo mortis, Sacerdos 
breviter dicere poterit: ‘Ego to absolvo ab omnibus censuris, et 
peccatis, in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’”’ 
This is a valid and licit form, under the circumstance of some grave 
necessity in danger of death. 


Regarding the ‘‘Sedilia’’ or ‘‘Scamnum”’ 


Question: What is the meaning of Decree 2621, § 6 (referred to in 
Wapelhorst, old ed., p. 20 f, n. 50), about the scamnum? 
CurRIosus. 


Answer: The Decree condemns the abuse of using chairs 
(sedes camerales) instead of the scamnum for the celebrant and 
sacred ministers. The sedilia or scamnum is the bench on which 
the ministers sit during Solemn Mass. It is to be long enough 
to accommodate the deacon and subdeacon, as well as the cele- 
brant. The use of chairs is forbidden in the Decree referred to. 
The scamnum should not be upholstered. The regulations de- 
scribe with much precision the form and ornamentation of seats 
necessary or authorized in the sanctuary. They should be quite 
different from house furniture, such as parlor or lounge chairs. 
The only ecclesiastical chair in the sanctuary is the bishop’s 
throne—the cathedra. All others are subsellia—benches or stools 
to indicate a gradation of hierarchy. The Ceremonial of Bish- 
ops, explaining the etiquette for Solemn Mass, does not vis- 
ualize altar boys sitting on the officiating ministers’ bench. They 
may have portable stools, or sit on benches of their own. The 
bench for ministers is often fixed or left in the sanctuary, but is 
not necessarily so. When there is a Missa Cantata, the narrower 
bench called scabellum (diminutive for scamnum) would regularly 
beused. This seat may be left in the sanctuary. 
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Catholics and Membership in Fraternal Lodges 


Question: May Catholics belong to the fraternal lodges of the ‘‘Royal 
Neighbors of America’ and the “Modern Woodmen of America’? 
May they continue to hold membership if they joined in good faith? 
Should pastors dissuade Catholics from joining these societies? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The Church has condemned few societies by name. 
The question whether any particular society is to be condemned 
under penalty of excommunication is, by the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore (nn. 254-255), reserved for the decision of a 
committee of the archbishops. If this committee does not reach 
an unanimous decision, the case must be referred to the Holy See, 
so that there will be absolute uniformity of practice in this matter 
throughout all the dioceses of the United States. 

Whether Catholics should be forbidden to become members of 
the fraternal lodges mentioned by our correspondent, depends 
entirely on the bylaws and aims of these organizations (of which 
we have no knowledge). The question of whether any particular 
society is forbidden to Catholics is determined chiefly by the 
following tests: (1) Does the particular society in fact conspire 
against Church or State? (2) Does it actually demand from its 
members an oath not to divulge its secrets even to the rightful 
ecclesiastical authorities? (3) Does it in fact exact blind obedi- 
ence to the governing officers of the society? (4) Does it make 
use of a ritual or ceremonies which actually constitute it a re- 
ligious sect? In so far as a society does any of these things, the 
faithful should be forbidden to join it. The tests given will 
provide a working policy for the individual pastor in his dealings 
with his own parishioners regarding societies upon which the 
Church has not rendered a final opinion. Needless to say, the 
pastor is bound to warn his flock that membership in any society 
which may entail a peril to their faith and salvation is sinful and 
forbidden. 

Regarding continued membership in forbidden societies, on 
January 19, 1896, the Holy Office declared that passive membership 
may be retained in these societies under the following conditions: 
that the penitent joined the society in good faith (that is, without 
knowing that it was forbidden); that no scandal is caused by the 
retention of membership; that resignation from the society will 
entail grave material loss; that there is no danger of perversion 
to the penitent or his family; finally, that in the case of death the 
society will not be allowed to bury him. 




















Roman Documents 
Evening Mass on the Vigil of Christmas in War Regions 


Desiring to afford at least supernatural solace to all who are 
grievously afflicted by the war, the Holy Father issued a Motu 
Proprio on December 1 last, allowing the customary Midnight 
Mass before Christmas to be celebrated earlier in the evening in 
all regions where a “‘black-out”’ law was in effect. This conces- 
sion was granted subject to the following stipulations: 

(1) As long as the present tragic conditions endure, the indi- 
vidual local Ordinaries of all regions where there is a “‘black-out”’ 
law may allow the one conventual or parish Mass, conceded for 
midnight of the Nativity, to be celebrated in all primatial, metro- 
politan, cathedral, collegiate and parish churches during the 
evening of the Vigil of the Nativity at such an hour that after 
the conclusion of the sacred rites there shall remain an interval 
before the above-mentioned (‘‘black-out’’) law goes into effect. 
Local Ordinaries may make the same concession to other churches 
and public oratories (not, however, to semi-public and private 
oratories), provided that from centurial or immemorial custom 
or by Apostolic Indult these enjoy the privilege of celebrating 
Mass at midnight of the Nativity. 

(2) Before the celebration of the conventual Mass spoken of 
above, Matins may be said in choir, beginning, if necessary, at any 
time after midday. 

(3) Priests who avail themselves of this concession may cele- 
brate only two Masses on the following day, after fasting of 
course from midnight. 

(4) Celebrants who use this concession shall abstain from food 
and drink four hours before beginning the Mass on the Vigil of the 
Nativity. 

(5) All who attend this Eucharistic Sacrifice on the Vigil of 
the Nativity fulfill the precept of attending Mass on the feast 
itself. 

(6) Even though they have already partaken of the Eucharis- 
tic Banquet in the morning, all the faithful present at the Mass 
in the evening before the Nativity may receive Holy Com- 
munion, provided that, besides being shriven and otherwise 
properly disposed, they shall have abstained from food and drink 
for at least four hours. However, these may not receive Com- 
munion again on the following day (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 
529-530). 
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Apart from showing the tender solicitude of the Holy Father for 
his distracted children of the warring nations, this document 
reflects the mind of the Church on a matter which receives much 
but inconclusive discussion annually—namely, how long the 
faithful should fast before receiving Communion at Midnight 
Mass. Obviously, the Church wishes them to fast from 8 p.m. 


Church of Conception —— “yy to the Status of a Basilica 
nor 


The church of the Benedictine Abbey of Conception in the terri- 
tory of the Diocese of St. Joseph, Mo., has been accorded the title 
and privileges of a basilica minor (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 546). 


Title of ‘‘Excellency’’ Extended to Members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences 


By Apostolic Letter of November 25, 1940, the Holy Father has 
conferred the title of ‘‘Excellency’”’ on all the members of the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences, established by Motu Proprio of 
Pius XI on October 28, 1936 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 548). 


Condemnation and Submission of ‘‘Dain Cohenel’’ 


On November 10, 1940, the Holy Office condemned and ordered 
placed on the Index the work by Dain Cohenel (pseudonym of Fr. 
Dolindi Ruotolo) entitled ‘‘La Sacra Scrittura. Psicologia, Com- 
mento, Meditazione.’” On December 6, 1940, the notary of the 
Sacred Congregation announced that Fr. Ruotolo had made 
humble submission to the Decree of the Holy Office (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 553, 554). 


Direct Killing of Innocent Persons by Command of the Public 
Authority 

The Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office was asked 
“‘whether it is licit, by command of the public authority, to cause 
directly the death of those who, while they have committed no 
crime deserving of death, are because of psychical or physical 
defects of no value to the nation, and are considered rather a 
burden and an obstacle to its vigor and strength.”” The Sacred 
Congregation replied: ‘‘No, since it is contrary to the natural and 
divine positive law’ (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 553). 


General Absolution of Soldiers ‘‘Imminenti aut Commisso 
Prelio’’ 


Among the faculties conceded by the Holy Father to army 
chaplains for the duration of the war (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XI, 710 
sqq.) was the following: ‘“Imminenti aut commisso prcelio. .. 
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liceat...Sacerdotibus absolvere a quibusvis peccatis et censuris 
quantumvis reservatis et notoriis, generali formula seu communi 
absolutione, absque previa orali confessione, sed doloris actu 
debite emisso, quando sive pre militum multitudine sive pre 
temporis angustia singuli audiri nequeant.’’ The question was 
asked: ‘‘What is to be done when the circumstances are such 
that one foresees the moral impossibility or grave difficulty of 
absolving the soldiers en masse (turmatim) immediately before or 
during the battle?’’ The Sacred Penitentiary has replied: ‘In 
the circumstances stated the soldiers may be absolved en masse 
as soon as it is judged necessary. However, let priests not fail 
to warn the penitents that the absolution thus given will not 
avail them unless they are rightly disposed, and the obligation 
remains of making an integral confession as soon as the opportun- 
ity presents itself” (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 571). 


Pontifical Appointment 


The Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Boylan (Diocese of Des Moines) 
has been appointed a Prothonotary Apostolic ad instar partici- 
pantium. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


Third Sunday after Easter 
Facing Life’s Temptations 
By Josepu H. Casstpy, M.M. 


“A little while and you shall not see Me, and again a little while and you 
shall see Me’’ (John, xvi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Introduction: Scene of Gospel. 
(2) The Master going away: “A little while.” 
(3) Power for good or evilin our lives: good example and scandal. 
(4) Reunion after death. 


It was the dread night before the crucifixion. It was a night of ap- 
proaching disaster and certain disillusionment. The shadow of Geth- 
semane and the Cross lay upon the Upper Room in Jerusalem where 
Christ was gathered with His Apostles. In His and their hearts there 
must have been thoughts of so many beautiful things that might have 
been. So, too, in those hearts must have weighed the tragic things that 
must needs come to pass before His death—before His dying lips could 
say: ‘“Consummatum est—it is done.” 

In the shadow then of grim foreboding this Sunday Gospel scene is 
laid. The Master has given His Apostles their last exhortation. He 
tells them of the New Commandment—the Law of Love. He prays for 
unity and peace among them, and through them among mankind. He 
has washed their feet tenderly and humbly. And then He foretold His 
death: ‘‘A little while and you shall not see Me.” 


The Master Going Away a ‘‘Little While’’ 


It is difficult for us to realize how disappointed the Apostles were. 
In spite of His continued teaching that His Kingdom was not of this 
world, up to the very last they must have thought that He was going to 
found some such kingdom of an earthly nature. They had followed Him 
during the days of His triumphs and tremendous popularity—in those 
halcyon days when whole villages were emptied to listen to the majesty 
of His words, to stand close to His inspiring presence, to see the great 
works and miracles He wrought. They had seen the multitudes follow 
His every wandering. They had seen His days filled with loving ac- 
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tivity and ceaseless teaching among the people wherever He went. 
They had heard Him praised superlatively by all who came near Him. 
The “‘Hosannas to the Son of David’’ still rang in their ears. 

But now all that seemed to be over. He was going away. And that 
departure was to be through the dread portals of death. ‘‘A little while,” 
and all the hopes they had of Him would be locked in the tomb. Then 
indeed would they be a laughing stock to the Jews. ‘Amen, amen, I say 
to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice: 
and you shall be made sorrowful” (John, xvi. 20). Certainly indeed it 
was an evening of dark foreboding for the Apostles and a time of most 
painful disillusionment. 

But the Master understood their feelings. And He had sympathy for 
them—suffered with them in the true sense of the word. They would 
have sorrow, but that sorrow’s issue would be joy. Not a fleeting joy; 
not a joy depending upon men; not a joy depending upon the passing 
and fickle friendship of mankind; but a joy as profound as God's love, 
as everlasting as God Himself. ‘‘So also you now indeed have sorrow, but 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no man 
shall take from you” (John, xvi. 22). The tragedy of the Cross will 
come; but so too the glory of the Resurrection. Calvary will give place 
to the tomb of the living Christ, and the tomb to the glory of the Risen 
Christ. Their hopes will not be in vain, but in everlasting joy they will 
be fullfilled. 


Good Example and Scandal 


How well all this applies to each of our lives! So many times we too 
walk in the darkness that pervaded the hearts of the Apostles on the 
eve of the Master’s crucifixion. The unfolding of life’s scroll of years 
oftentimes brings us much sorrow and grief. We have our joys, yes, 
but so too do we have our sorrows. Each of us must needs carry his 
cross. We must lie prostrate at times in our own Gethsemane; we must 
make our way over our personal Via Dolorosa, and pass through the 
agonies of our passion. 

The struggle to live a good Christian life is often a bitter one. Often 
the closer we come to God, the heavier our cross may be. “‘Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chastiseth.”” There will pass no day without some 
struggle, some temptation. ‘‘Fierce is the fight for God and the right.” 
And many of these crosses will be so private and so peculiar to ourselves 
that we will not be able to explain them adequately to anyone. Human 
language just fails to express the assault that is made on us by “‘the 
world, the flesh and the devil.’”’ And at such times the Gentle Master 
will seem far away. Our prayers will seem to be unanswered. Our 
spiritual props and defenses will seem to be falling and crumbling about 
us. 
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We shall ever have the temptations of the flesh—‘‘the sting of the 
flesh,’’ St. Paul calls it. Even this great missionary of our infant Church 
warns us that “he chastised his body and brought it into subjection, lest 
perhaps while he preached to others, he himself should become a cast- 
away.” Weshall make good resolutions, but how difficult is the struggle 
to keep them! We may have the best of intentions, but how easily the 
intentions are forgotten! ‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’’ The Master Himself thus warned the tired Apostles in Geth- 
semane. As St. Peter says in this morning’s Epistle, we are truly ‘“‘stran- 
gers and pilgrims”’ in this life. Weare bearing over the thorny road of 
life our priceless immortal souls—the masterpiece of God’s creation. 
And we must “refrain ourselves from all carnal desires, which war against 
the soul” (I Peter, ii. 11). 


Temptations of the World 


We shall have temptations to bargain with the world. We shall be 
tempted to live according to the often false standards of the world about 
us. Others so live, why not I? It is so often easy to find cases of those 
who prosper, even though they are dishonest with themselves and their 
fellow-man. Those who ignore God and His commandments, often 
have the good things of this world. As life unfolds before us, we are 
often disillusioned. Often our best friends prove selfish and false. We 
come to realize that things are not what they should be. There is a 
dual standard: one for the worldly and another for the Catholic. There 
will always be the temptation for us to compromise and bargain. 

At times too our very faith seems to weaken. Doubts will arise and 
assail us. Things that we believed for years may seem to be empty 
dreams and chimeras. Examined under the cold eye of science, some of 
our religious tenets may seem to be shaken. The half-truths and whole 
lies continually hurled at our Church will have some effect on us. 

When the storms of these multiple temptations of life assail us and 
rage about us, God may seem to be far away. But to us, as well as to the 
Apostles, the words of the gentle Master apply: “‘A little while and you 
shall not see Me, and again a little while and you shall see Me.’”’ He 
may seem far away, but soon He will appear. We “shall lament and 
weep; but the world shall rejoice.” We may be a laughing stock for the 
scoffers among whom we may live; but our struggle is not in vain, and 
our lives are not futile. 


The Choice before Us 


Though we may not be conscious of it, our lives and the struggle we 
are making for our faith is a tremendous inspiration to our fellow-men. 
There is no way to measure adequately just how much our lives may 
mean to others. But this much we do know, that any thought, word or 
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deed of ours that we do for the greater glory of God is not in vain. In 
some way our good actions are bound to have a good effect on those 
about us. So, too, they are building up the great Catholic tradition that 
this generation will pass on to the next. Anything done in the name of 
Christ is not in vain. Though others may say nothing to indicate it, 
we are continually under observation by them. The power, then, of 
good example is tremendous. It should always aid and help us “when 
we are struggling to be a worthy soldier of Jesus Christ,’’ to know that 
our struggle may be a most important help to those about us—a grace in 
time that will echo through eternity. 

The converse, too, is tragically true. We may be a scandal to our 
neighbor. Any word, act, or omission of ours which causes another to 
sin is a scandal. How terrible scandal is, the Master Himself points out: 
“It is impossible that scandals should not come. But woe to him 
through whom they come! It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should 
scandalize one of these little ones’”’ (Luke, xvii. 1, 2). 

Let us face life’s temptations then with fortitude and courage. The 
course of the longest life is all too brief. Its darkest moments lead to 
light. It is the Gentle Master who gives us courage: ‘‘A little while and 
you shall not see Me; and again a little while and you shall see Me.” 
As His words must have been a tremendous consolation to the Apostles, 
so let them be to us. Soon we shall see Him, and be for eternity with Him 
and our good friends in heaven. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
Promise of the Comforter 


By Joseru H. Cassipy, M.M. 


“But when He, the Spirit of truth, is come He will teach you all truth” 
(John, xvi. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ's farewell. 
(2) Promise of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 
(3) God's word to be received as a heavenly gift. 
(4) Eighth Commandment. 


Perhaps the saddest word in our language is “goodbye.” It means a 
change of so much one is accustomed to, a change of so much one has 
come to accept as necessary. We are taking a step which closes the door 
of the past, a step from the familiar to the unknown. The certain gives 
place to the uncertain. One wishes good luck to the past; but the past 
is now gone. The future now lies before me. 

If this fact is true of every human ‘goodbye,’ 


what must it have 
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meant to the Apostles! “I go to Him who sent Me” (John, xvi. 5). 
Those were the portentous words that ushered in the scene of to-day’s 
Gospel. A Christ saying ‘‘goodbye”’ to His Christians, a Master bidding 
farewell to His disciples, the Master Missionary giving God-speed to 
His Apostles, God leaving His plans with man, the Master Builder 
leaving His temple to be raised and builded by the untried though willing 
hands of apprentices! 

Washington’s ‘Farewell Address’’ to the youthful, struggling Ameri- 
can nation meant much to him and to the American people. Its words 
were spoken from a heart of love where “‘every word was fiercely fur- 
naced in a blast of life that had struggled in earnest.’”’ So too those 
words were solemnly heard by ears that had heard for long years the roll 
of musketry, the clang of saber, the cries of the wounded, and the 
futile pleas of the dying. Truly the heart of Washington knew the 
poignant meaning of his ‘‘goodbye.”” But, oh, so much more did there 
permeate to the very depths of the Apostles’ hearts the portent of the 
Master’s parting! And with hopeful solicitude did that reaction echo 
and reverberate in the very soul of our Christ. He emptied Himself that 
they might be utterly filled with His concern for their future and His 
pursuing love. God was saying ‘‘goodbye”’ to man! 


Promise of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter 


But what a difference between our ‘‘goodbyes” and the “goodbye” 
the Master spoke to His Apostles! Too often our farewell is bitter. 
Someone may be glad it is spoken. Someone may be relieved that we 
have passed. And so often a human, man-said ‘‘goodbye’”’ is empty. 
Often there is nothing tc fill the void it has left, nothing to heal the 
broken heart. There is nothing to dry the silent tears, nothing to place 
again speech on the burning lips. The future all seems to lie in the 
past; and the past seems now a confused mass of hopes that were 
frustrated, of dreams that proved to be chimeras—empty and hopeless. 

Not so the “goodbye” of the Gentle Master. There was hope in His 
farewell. There was promise in His “goodbye.” There was certainty 
in His going away. For He went that those He left behind might profit, 
that He might send something back to them. He went to His Father 
that their lives might be full and their hands strengthened for their 
work. He knew that “sorrow hath filled” the hearts of His Apostles. 
So, too, did He know “it was expedient for them” that He go. He 
went as the loving father goes forth in the morning to struggle in the 
world and procure food for his family; as the soldier goes to bring se- 
curity and honor to his country. He assured them: “If I go not, the 
Paraclete will not come to you: but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 
He was going through the darkness of Calvary that He might send them 
the light and splendor of Pentecost. He was to pass through the shad- 
ows no man ever conceived, so that no man ever should be in darkness 
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again. “The Way, the Truth and the Light” was to pass through the 
pitfall, the lie, and the darkness. Christ was going. The Holy Spirit 
was to come. 


God’s Word to Be Received as a Heavenly Gift 


And when this Holy Spirit comes, He will show for all times to the 
world the sanctity and sacredness of the words of Christ, and the word 
of God. ‘And when He is come, He will convince the world of sin, and 
of justice, and of judgment” (John, xvi. 8). He will be Christ’s Advocate 
in the world. He will plead Christ’s cause to the intellects of man. He 
will prove to the world that the world was wrong—that the Jews were 
blindly, foolishly, criminally inane in nailing Christ to the Cross, and 
there asking but one proof that He was the Messiah. And that one proof 
asked was childish as well as diabolical: ‘If thou be the Christ, come 
down from the cross.’’ He was on the cross because He was the Christ. 
He had proved it already too clearly. He had proved it conclusively 
to a priesthood that did not wish His love and sacrifice. And that priest- 
hood “hardened the hearts” of a pious and long-suffering people, so that 
they chose Barabbas instead of Christ, a thief instead of their God. 

That same Holy Spirit will show the world that it has offended against 
justice. It did not believe in the righteousness of Christ. Where could 
there be justice, when Christ, Justice itself, was denied? How could 
there be love, when hate sat in judgment? 

There would be a judgment, too; and a judgment that would resound 
in the hearts of men. “The prince of this world” would be judged, for 
he was already repudiated. Thanks to the blood of Christ, Satan’s 
kingdom was finished on Calvary’s height. His minions cried for the 
blood of the Master; they jeered every drop as it fell silently, prayerfully 
to the ground. But when the dying Jesus bowed His head and breathed 
““Consummaium est—it is finished,’’ then, too, was finished the slavery 
of mankind. The Kingdom of the Saviour eclipsed the kingdom of 
Satan. 

What a glory then to have this Comforter to show an incredulous 
world that the word of God is our supreme blessing! It is the sign-post 
showing us the way, the beacon lighting our footsteps. 


Eighth Commandment 


The Holy Ghost then shall be the “‘Advocate’’ of Christ in the world. 
However, this does not mean that from now on we shall have a world of 
truth, that the human race will never lie again. Far from it! David, 
indeed, deprecates his rash statement that “every man is a liar’’ (Ps. 
cxv. 11), but I guess that a tendency towards untruth will characterize 
man until the end of time. Many men will assert as true what they 
do not believe, or will deny what they do believe. “And if I shall 
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say that I know Him not, I shall be like to you, a liar’ (John, viii. 
55). The Master knew to whom he was talking when He spoke these 
words. And we ourselves can see how much we resemble the Pharisees, 
if we will only closely examine ourselves. 

The Jews in the Temple denied Christ’s mission. They denied He 
came from God, that He was the Messiah. But He told them He was 
not a Samaritan, but from God; and that if they denied it, they were 
liars. They denied it, and they were liars. 

Since that day how many times has He been denied! How many 
times has His truth been denied! How many times has His Church 
been denied! How many half-truths and whole lies have been hurled 
at this “Spouse of the Master”! How many lies has man muttered to 
his fellow-man! And what damage all this untruth has done! No one 
can tell or accurately compute the damage of alie. The poet recognized 
the labyrinthine coils into which lies enmesh mankind when he said: 
“Ah! what webs we mortals weave, when first we practise to deceive.” 

Pilate of old asked: ‘‘What is truth?” Man ever since has been trying 
to find the answer. He would have little difficulty in pointing out a lie. 
There are plenty of them spoken about that broken, weary Master, who 
spoke to His Apostles on the eve of the Crucifixion. His heart that 
night was torn and broken by the lies of His chosen people. But looking 
to His beloved Apostles and to His Church, He does not fail to remember 
that they too would be reviled. To them, and to all the myriads of 
millions down through the ages who would follow in His footsteps, He 
promised to send the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, the Comforter, the 
great Advocate, to plead His cause in the fleshy forums of the hearts of 
men. And “when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will teach you all 
truth” (John, xvi. 13). 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Charity and Prayer 
By Josepn H. Cassipy, M.M. 


“‘Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My name, 
He will give it to you’’ (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ's promise to hear the prayers of His followers. 
(2) Charity to needy. 
(3) Avoidance of worldly dangers. 
(4) Hearers and doers. 


Once again we are with the Master and His Apostles. He is giving 
them His final instructions before He leaves by the tragic yet royal road 
of Gethsemane and the Cross. He knew they would miss Him most 
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keenly. He knew their hearts would be torn, their minds depressed, 
and their souls sorely tried. They would be utterly grief-stricken when 
the Gentle Master would walk with them no more. So He consoled 
them with the promise that the separation would be temporary, and only 
for a short time: ‘‘A little while and you shall not see Me; and again a 
little while and you shall see Me’’ (John, xvi. 16). 

He knew, too, they would still need supernatural instruction and 
guidance from above, for they were to “feed His sheep, and feed His 
lambs.”’ And for that office He would send the Holy Ghost, the Para- 
clete, the Comforter: “‘But when He the Spirit of truth is come, He will 
teach you all truth’’ (John, xvi. 13). 

Now He gives to them that golden key to heaven and the treasure- 
house of God’s grace—prayer: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask 
the Father anything in My name He will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). 
Up to now He reminds them they have not asked anything in His 
name: ‘Hitherto, you have not asked anything in My name. Ask and 
you shall receive; that your joy may be full’ (John, xvi. 24). These 
words well express the state of soul of one who properly prays through 
Christ. The joy of such a soul will be the joy of Christ, who communi- 
cates it to all who follow faithfully in His footsteps, to all who are faith- 
ful to His discipleship: ‘“That My joy may be in you, and your joy 
may be filled” (John, xv. 11). 


The Great Prerogative of Prayer 


The Apostles were quick to appreciate the tremendous prerogative of 
prayer. You recall how Peter asked the Lord how to pray: “Lord, 
teach us to pray.’’ And the Master did teach them, placing upon their 
lips, and the lips of millions of faithful followers, the simple words of the 
“Our Father.”” And through the ages of time, since the Master walked 
this earth, no one can tell the uncounted times this beautiful ‘“‘Our 
Father”’ has risen to the ears of God from the lips of needy man. 

What a consolation this power of prayer should be to every Chris- 
tian! We were all born children of man, but by grace we are made 
“sons of God,” and adopted children of the Father (John, i. 11-12). 
And by becoming “sons of God” we become brothers and sisters of 
Christ. So we are able to speak to the Father in prayer as a brother of 
Christ. And if the proper conditions are present, our prayer must be 
infallibly answered. For through the merits of the Master, our prayer- 
ful words and supplications become those of Christ in power and ef- 
ficacy. 

We can now easily see why our late Holy Father and his gloriously 
reigning successor have again and again called for a union of prayer. A 
non-Catholic Christian once said: ‘‘More is wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.’’ And how well and truly he spoke! What a 
power for peace it would be if the Christians throughout the world to- 
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day would sincerely beseech the God of Love to still the storms of the 
god of war! The prayer of a little child could be more powerful than the 
might of the most ruthless dictator. The prayer of a humble nun could 
become more eloquent than the sonorous words of the silver-tongued 
orator. 


Charity to the Needy 


But to have our prayers efficacious, to have them heard and answered, 
we must walk in the footsteps of the Gentle Master, we must remain 
faithful to His discipleship. In short, we must be men and women of 
charity. You may recall the learned Doctor of the Law questioning 
Jesus in the portico of the temple. He spoke thus: “Master, what is 
the great commandment in the Law?’ Jesus said to him: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the greatest and first commandment. 
And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”’ 
(Matt., xxii. 35-39). We must be true to our God, ourselves, and our 
neighbor. We must be bound to our God and our neighbor by the 
golden chain of love—of that love which prepares the heart for sacri- 
fice, for that sacrifice which confirms the heart in love. There must be 
no half-way measures, no diluted love, no part-time service, no divided 
allegiance. There must be full service and the fullness of service. All 
our faculties must be coérdinated in the fullest measure of their power. 

If this condition is fulfilled, we certainly will not be forgetful of our 
needy poor around us. The world to-day is being tortured and crucified 
by the god of war and all his hideous cohorts. There is much suffering 
in the world. Millions of people are homeless and despairing. Perhaps 
more than ever before there is need to divide our substance with our 
needy fellow-men. True, we may not have much ourselves; but do we 
really, absolutely need all we have? We should make practical provision 
for the future. We should take care of our own legitimate needs. But 
certainly we can’t call ourselves “‘sons of God”’ and “brothers of Christ,” 
if we shut our eyes and hearts, and close our purses to the needy children 
of God and the suffering little ones of Christ. 

We stand aghast when we contemplate and try to evaluate the as- 
tronomical sums of money being spent on war. These figures are 
simply beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man. And further, 
all this expenditure is for war, destruction, death—all a vast treasury to 
build up hate in the hearts of men. 

The charity we should give to our needy neighbor may of necessity 
be small. However, it is for peace, construction, and life. Small though 
it be, “‘a widow’s mite”’ or a child’s penny, it is priceless in building up 
the kingdom of love in the hearts of suffering mankind. It may be the 
breath that will keep the embers of life aglow; it may be the inspiration 
that will keep hope alive in a torn and broken heart. 
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Avoidance of Worldly Dangers 


Again, if we will be men who can wield the power of prayer, we must 
ever strive to be untainted by ‘“‘the world, the flesh and the devil.” 
Our every breath comes from a world and a society that has too often 
repudiated its God. We rub shoulders daily with those who are Ameri- 
can pagans. They never bow a knee in prayer. They are the self- 
appointed interpreters of the moral law. They mistake license for 
liberty. They are inspired by false or subversive philosophies. They 
are led astray by half-truths and whole lies. Well then might the an- 
cient words of St. Peter echo and reverberate in our hearts: “Dearly 
beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims to refrain yourselves 
from carnal desires, which war against the soul, having your conversa- 
tion good among the Gentiles’ (I Peter, ii. 11). Those early Christians 
to whom Peter spoke were caught in a war-torn world as we are; and 
the words of the Fisherman could well apply to us to-day in modern 
America. 


Hearers and Doers 


If we are to be men of efficacious prayer, if we are to do our duty to 
our needy fellow-men and avoid the worldly dangers to our immortal 
souls, the advice of to-day’s Epistle is very timely. St. James put his 
finger on a very common practice of too many so-called Catholics. 
They know their faith, for they have heard it explained since their very 
youth. They heard it at their mother’s knee; they heard it continually 
in the parochial school. And Sunday after Sunday they heard it 
preached from the parish pulpit. They hear it indeed; however, they 
apply it not to themselves, but too often to someone else. They can well 
imagine what their neighbor should be doing, but seldom bestir them- 
selves to personal action. ‘Be ye doers of the word and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves’ (James, i. 22). Such men are like 
those who, seeing a blot or blemish on their faces in a mirror, immedi- 
ately go their way forgetful of it. Though they know their faults, they 
do nothing to correct them. 

Let us thank our Good Master for putting into our troubled lives the 
power and consolation of prayer. And may we realize the duty and 
privilege of helping our needy fellow-men! Ever may we be men of un- 
ceasing activity for Christ and His Church! And in that truly Catholic 
Action let our spiritual life grow and flower in the garden of God! Thus, 
dear Lord, we shall save our immortal souls. 
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Feast of the Ascension 
The Doctrine of the Ascension 
By Joseru H. Cassipy, M.M. 


“And the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God’’ (Mark, xvi. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) He ascended into heaven. 
(2) Doctrine of the Ascension. 
(3) Baptism a Sacrament. 
(4) Sitteth on the right hand of God. 


“He is risen, He is not here” (Mark, xvi. 6). Thus the Angel sitting 
on the tomb of the Risen Christ spoke to the holy women who came 
to minister to Him in death. These were the words of joy that opened 
the forty days of supreme joy for the Apostles and disciples. For the 
Risen Christ walked among men. No more did death have power over 
Him. All the tragedy of the Cross, all the failure of Calvary, was eclipsed 
by the joy and triumph of the Resurrection. And for forty days the 
Master was to walk once more among His people. Over against the 
darkness, sorrow and tears of Calvary was now set the “tomb of the 
Risen Christ, the glory of the living Christ’”’ (Mass of Easter). 

During these forty days the Master appeared many times, and in dif- 
ferent places and circumstances, to His disciples and others: ‘To 
whom He showed Himself alive after His passion, by many proofs for 
forty days appearing to them and speaking of the kingdom of God” 
(Acts, i. 3). He not only appeared, but walked and talked and broke 
bread with them. “And they knew Him in the breaking of bread.” 


Christ’s Final Commissions to His Apostles 


To the Apostles He gave His blessing of peace: ‘‘Peace be to you.” 
But Thomas, the skeptic, was not there and vigorously protested: 
“Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put my fingers 
into the place of the nails, and put my hand into His side, I will not be- 
lieve” (John, xx. 25). But when the Master appeared to him and spoke 
with him, the doubting Thomas in all humility made a manly profession 
of faith: ‘‘My Lord and my God!” There certainly was no doubt now 
in the minds of the Apostles that Christ was truly risen and was living 
again in His own body. And don’t forget they had known Him most 
intimately for three years. They knew His every act and idiosyncrasy, 
the tone of His voice and His every distinguishing mark. 

During the forty days that Christ remained on earth He gave His 
Apostles their last commissions and instructions concerning His Church. 
Presumably He went over the lessons He had taught them for three 
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years. He told them all that was necessary until they ‘would receive 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them.” 

“And when He had said these things, while they looked on, He was 
raised up; and a cloud received Him out of their sight. And while 
they were beholding Him going up to heaven, behold two men stood 
by them in white garments who also said: ‘Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesus who is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come, as you have seen Him going into heaven’ ”’ 
(Acts, i. 11). 


Doctrine of the Ascension 


The poor Apostles had seen and heard so much during the last forty 
days that they could hardly believe their eyes. They could hardly give 
credence to their senses. How pathetic, that small group of Apostles, 
watching their Master disappear into the clouds of heaven! He had 
lived, had been crucified; had broken the shackles of death on Easter; 
and now forty days later He ascended into heaven. Could we ask better 
proof than the testimony of these absolutely trustworthy witnesses? 
Certainly not. And the great body of Christians down through the 
ages have held the same opinion. 

Now when Christ was lifted up through the clouds to heaven, He went 
there as man. He was always there as God. This is true because God 
is everywhere. He went there by His own effort and power, because He 
was God and had infinite power. He had never ceased to be God, even 
though He took on the flesh of man and was born into the world on the 
first Christmas morn. And again because His body was now glorified 
and eudowed with the quality of agility, it was entirely subject to the 
will of His soul. 


Baptism a Sacrament 


Among the last instructions of the Risen Christ to His Apostles was a 
solemn commission to spread His Gospel to the ends of the earth. His 
“good news” was for all peoples, of all ages, everywhere. His Church 
could be circumscribed by no one nation or group of nations. It was to 
be universal; it was to be and remain till the end of time Catholic— 
that is, for all. Thus, He inaugurated the foreign mission movement 
at this time: ‘“‘And He said to them: ‘Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature’ ” (Mark, xvi. 15). 

And the gateway to His Church was to be Baptism. During Christ’s 
public life Nicodemus came privately under cover of darkness to ask 
the Master what was necessary to enter His Kingdom. The Lord re- 
plied: “‘Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ And so the Apostles and mis- 
sionaries have ever made the rebirth through water and the Holy Ghost 
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a portal to the Church. It is the Sacrament of washing, faith, Christen- 
ing purgation and burial. Thus, it is the Sacrament of regeneration by 
water in the words of Christ. 


Sitteth on the Right Hand of God 


When the Master ascended into heaven, His place as man would 
inevitably be above that of all others in heaven. St. Paul says: ‘He 
humbled Himself becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. For which cause God also hath exalted Him and hath given Him 
a name which is above all names”’ (Phil., ii. 8-9). This glory then, which 
is the Master’s for all eternity, was merited by Him as man. His earthly 
sufferings, poverty and humiliations merited His place of honor. His 
cruel death on the Cross climaxed all He had suffered. And now for 
eternity His Cross becomes His Crown. 

Sitting at the right hand of God, the Master is now in His glory and is 
constituted King over all the world: ‘‘Of His Kingdom there shall be 
no end” (Luke, i. 33). There the Lord shall be as King over the world 
till the day He will come “with great power and majesty” to judge the 
world. “This Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
as you have seen Him going into heaven” (Acts, i. 11). What a fitting 
ending to the cycle of the Master’s life! 

Back in the dawn of time it was so willed by Him: ‘In the head of the 
book it is written of Me: ‘Holocausts and oblations Thou wouldst not. 
Then I said: Behold I come.’”” And He came “‘in the fullness of time.” 
“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’’ For thirty-three 
years He lived among us, like us in all things but sin. For thirty years 
of that life He glorified the home; and then during His three years of 
public life ‘‘He went about doing good and healing all.’’ He selected 
and trained His Apostles, and on the Rock of Peter He founded His 
Church, which will nourish the souls of men till the end of time. 

When His work was finished, ‘‘He gave up the ghost,” and died. 
“Consummaium est.’ The souls of men were purchased back from 
Satan, and the gates of heaven were reopened to those who follow in the 
footsteps of the Gentle Master. 

To-day, let us thank that Christ for all He has done for us, for the 
endless graces He has merited for us. Let us take hope and renewed in- 
spiration from His Ascension. Let us never doubt; let us never give 
Him occasion to upbraid us for our “incredulity and hardness of heart.” 
O Lord, we believe; increase our faith, and save our immortal souls. 
And do Thou, O God, hasten the day when the Kingdom of the Gentle 
Master will be in the heart of every man. 
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Sixth Sunday after Easter 
Stewardship of God’s Graces 
By J. E.tior Ross, Pu.D. 


“‘When the Paraclete cometh” (from the Sunday Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Selections for Sunday Gospel and Epistle vary with time of year. 
(a) The Church did not pick them at random, but to teach certain 
doctrinal and moral truths appropriate for the season. 
(b) Hence, to get the full lesson Epistle and Gospel should usually 
be considered together. 

II. On the Sunday before our celebration of the Descent of Holy Ghost, 
the Church wished to call our attention to this coming event and 
the effects to follow from tt. 

(a) First for Apostles. 

(b) Second for us. 

(c) The Epistle is from a letter written by St. Peter for laymen as 
well as for officials. 

(d) Weare to be “‘stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 

III, Laymen, as well as bishops, are to exhibit the gifts and fruits of the 
Holy Ghost. 

(a) Fortunate are those who learn practice by imitating their par- 
ents. 

(b) But those not so fortunate can learn by avoiding what they dis- 
liked in home. 


As you know, the selections from the Epistles and Gospels read in the 
Sunday Masses vary according to the time of the year. The Church 
did not pick these sections haphazardly, but to teach us in each Mass 
certain doctrinal and moral truths appropriate to the season. Often- 
times the Epistle bears upon the Gospel, and therefore to get the full 
lesson of the Church we should usually consider both the Epistle and the 
Gospel of a particular Sunday. This Sunday is an excellent example of 
this. 

To-day is the sixth Sunday after Easter, but it is also the Sunday just 
before Pentecost. On last Thursday we celebrated the Ascension of Our 
Lord, but to-day’s Gospel turns our thoughts to the event commemo- 
rated on next Sunday, the Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 
Since the Gospel selected is entirely taken up with the words of Christ 
to the Apostles predicting that event and with the results to follow for 
the Apostles, at first glance one might think that these words had no 
direct application to us—that only the Apostles were to receive the 
Paraclete, to give testimony, and to suffer persecution. 


The Lesson of To-Day’s Epistle and Gospel 


Taking the Gospel and Epistle of this Mass together, however, we 
have a clear indication that there is a personal import for the least of us. 
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For the Epistle is from a letter of St. Peter written to Christians gener- 
ally. Evidently the Church wishes to call to our attention at this time 
some results which bishops and people alike should show because of the 
coming of the Paraclete. 

First of all, the Gospel reminds us of Christ’s prediction that the Holy 
Ghost would descend upon the Apostles and give testimony of Him, and 
that they should give testimony of Him. The Paraclete will make them 
always conscious of the revelation Christ had given them. There will 
be some religious truths which the Paraclete will not teach, because God 
did not choose to reveal them to men, and some truths, such as the 
Trinity, which will still be mysteries to finite human minds. But the 
“Spirit of Truth” will ever preserve the Church from teaching what is 
false or failing to give testimony of Christ. 

Because the Paraclete, the Comforter, had come upon the Apostles, 
the latter were to preach the new Revelation to the whole world with 
courage, undertaking for this the most astounding labors. And though 
they would be persecuted on account of their preaching, they would 
bear it all with fortitude, a gift of the Holy Spirit, even with the supreme 
fortitude of martyrdom. ‘The hour cometh,” said Our Lord, ‘‘that 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doth a service to God.” “You 
shall give testimony, because you are with Me from the beginning.” 
“These things have I told you, that, when the hour cometh, you may 
remember that I told you.” 

Naturally, these words had a special, poignant application to the 
Apostles. But in every generation the Church will bear witness to 
Christ; in every generation it will be persecuted and have its martyrs. 
However, though Christ’s words in the Gospel had a special reference to 
the Apostles, the Paraclete comes upon each one of us in Confirmation, 
and brings to us His gifts of wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, 
knowledge, piety, and fear of the Lord. The servants are not above the 
Master, and no true follower of Christ will put an obstacle in the way of 
the gift of fortitude to bear the crosses which come to him in the ever- 
lasting conflict between the spirit of the world and the spirit of Our Lord. 
Although comparatively few in any one generation have to undergo the 
supreme test of fortitude, martyrdom, yet each one has his own trials 
which he should meet without whimpering. 


Epistle Addressed to Both Clergy and Laity 


Unlike the words of to-day’s Gospel, which were addressed in the first 
place to the Apostles, the Epistle is taken from a letter written by St. 
Peter for the laymen of the Church, which tells us of the virtues which 
the ordinary Christian should exhibit. In the gift of faith we have all 
received a great privilege, and in the coming of the Holy Ghost upon us 
in the Sacrament of Confirmation we are the recipients, if we put no 
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obstacle in the way, of inestimable graces. Because of this, we should 
live as “good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 

Good stewards, as Christ told us in one of His parables, instead of 
wrapping up their talents in a napkin use them to gain more. The great 
treasure which is ours should be shared with others. And the charity 
which leads a Christian to be mindful of the spiritual good of others— 
“if any man speak, let him speak as the words of God’’—is the highest 
form of “constant mutual charity.” 

The Church has spread wonderfully since St. Peter wrote these words, 
but it still has much to do before it embraces the whole human race. 
Each generation must furnish the priests and Sisters and Brothers who 
give themselves completely to the service of the Church. However, if 
a particular individual has no vocation to such complete service, does 
that mean he is absolved from all work? St. Peter makes no exceptions. 
“As every man,” he writes, ‘‘hath received grace, ministering the same 
one to another; as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 


Ministering to One Another 


Does each one of you laymen, who have received the ineffable grace 
of being Christians and Catholics, minister of the same one to another 
in the sense of using every opportunity you have to share your spiritual 
treasures with others? A good steward is not satisfied with the miserly 
preservation of the treasures entrusted to him, but dispenses them to the 
right persons at the appropriate time and place. 

Although the bishops may be the chief stewards of the Church, even 
the least layman is also a steward of ‘“‘the manifold grace of God.” 
Each one not only should guard the treasure of his grace by avoiding 
temptation and preserving for himself the presence of the Paraclete in 
his soul, but also with prayer and prudence he should minister of the 
same to others. His constant charity should make him eager to share 
his spiritual treasures with others. 

“Constant mutual charity,” however, embraces the good of the body 
as well as of the soul, and St. Peter’s phrase, ‘‘using hospitality one to- 
wards another,” seems to include the corporal works of mercy. In this 
complex age, however, the hospitality of most persons must be rendered 
vicariously by supporting the various charitable works of the Church. 
There must be specialists in charity, such as the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
and the general membership of the Church must generously uphold their 
efforts. 

On the other hand, a great deal of ‘‘constant mutual charity”’ requires 
no more than a kind attitude towards those with whom we associate. 
Men who are not in want, who need no bodily assistance, are often 
deeply hurt by the assumed superiority of persons who treat them as 
less than human beings. Everyone, no matter what his race, or color, 
or social position, or religion, was redeemed by the Blood of Christ, 
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and those who have received the Paraclete, the Comforter, should in 
“constant mutual charity” be a comfort to them. 


Prudence and Prayer 


“Be prudent and watch in prayers,” writes St. Peter. Prudence is the 
virtue which regulates all other virtues in such a way that no one virtue 
goes to excess, and prayer is a lifting of the mind to God, a conforming 
of one’s own will with the will of God in all things. Through such think- 
ing and such conformity, see if you cannot, more perfectly than you have 
done in the past, give testimony of Our Lord. Take up your cross and 
follow Christ, ‘““have a constant mutual charity among yourselves,” and 
be “‘good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 

You remember from your Catechisms that in addition to the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost there were enumerated twelve virtues called the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost. They are: charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, 
and chastity. Each one to whom the Paraclete has come should mani- 
fest these virtues, and where can one better start than at home? There 
is an old saying that charity begins at home. But patience and all the 
other fruits of the Holy Spirit should also begin at home, though they 
should not stop there. Practise these virtues on home folks, and you 
will be expert in manifesting them abroad. 

Husband and wife, as ‘‘good stewards of the manifold grace of God,” 
should lead each other on to greater perfection in responding to the grace 
that each has received. Married life is seldom an uninterrupted honey- 
moon, and there will be ample opportunity for them to practise patience, 
longanimity, and mildness. Indeed, if each partner to a marriage al- 
ways showed in domestic life the fruits of the Holy Ghost, marriage 
could be a perpetual honeymoon, waxing as the years go by. 


Parents and the Fruits of the Holy Ghost 


And as husband and wife should manifest to each other these fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, so parents should exhibit them to their children, and 
by the most effective method in the world—example—teach them to 
have the same virtues. The school may be more effective than the or- 
dinary home in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. But book 
learning, even from the exclusive standpoint of this world, is only part 
of life, and the home can teach the fruits of the Holy Ghost more prac- 
tically than can any school. Such effective home teaching, however, 
demands that the parents should themselves show the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost in all their actions. To cite names and definitions from a Cate- 
chism is not sufficient. 

Too few children learn to practise the fruits of the Holy Ghost by 
imitating their parents. Fortunate are those who have learned from 
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their parents’ example to manifest the fruits of the Holy Ghost. The 
marriages of such children as these may well be also a perpetual honey- 
moon, and their children may in turn be taught virtue by example. 

But those who have grown up without such blessed example from 
their parents, though from a purely natural standpoint they have a 
harder task, may nevertheless by strong will and constant effort corre- 
spond with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, whom they received in Con- 
firmation, and may show His fruits in their lives. For as one can learn 
by imitating what one admires, so one can learn by avoiding what one 
dislikes. If you do not like others to be impatient, complaining, un- 
charitable, do not yourselves be impatient, grumbling, sour-tempered, 
and generally an example of just the opposite of the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. 








Book Reviews 


Ascetica.—“‘By Jacob’s Well’? is an 
attractive title—but perhaps an in- 
triguing one as well—to be conferred 
upon a large volume of spiritual reading 
intended for Religious retreatants. 
Meanwhile, no allusion is made to the 
title, either in the fourteen pages of the 
“Introduction,” or in the four pages of 
the “Conclusion.” It was ‘‘by Jacob’s 
Well” that a wonderful conversation be- 
tween Our Lord and a Samaritan woman 
(John, iv. 6 sqq.) took place. That con- 
versation was, of course, not one of signs 
but of audible words. But a “retreat” is 
most notably a period of continuous 
silence. Nevertheless, the title is a 
happy and inspiring one withal, although 
retreatants are to keep silence, not only 
during the ‘‘meditations” given by a re- 
treat-master, but as well during the inter- 
vals between the meditations, But this 
silence to be continued throughout the 
complete time of retreat is very far from 
being a silence of the mind. The clergy 
and Religious of Port Louis, Mauritius, 
heard Archbishop Leen deliver orally the 
meditations included in the present 
volume. The translation from the ori- 
ginal French into our own English, 
happily made by the Archbishop’s 
brother, Father Leen, C.S.Sp., is not 
intended for oral repetition by a retreat- 
master but for quiet reading by the re- 
treatants severally. It is a quiet con- 
versation between Our Saviour and each 
retreatant, somewhat similar to the con- 
versation recorded by St. John in his 
fourth chapter. 

“Conferences for Religious Communi- 
ties’? is the ‘“‘Third Series’”’ of ‘‘Confer- 
ences for Religious Communities” by 

1 By Jacob’s Well. A Planned Retreat. 
By Most Rev. James Leen, C.S.Sp., 
D.Ph., D.D., Archbishop-Bishop of Port 
Louis, Mauritius. Translated from the 
French by Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (P. J. Kenedy & 


Sons, New York City, 429 pp.). 
* Conferences for Religious Communi- 


Father Muntsch, S.J. It is ‘‘a book of 
conferences based on the sayings of 
Christ.” The author comments that 
such a method ‘‘seemed to be apposite 
for Religious in these days. This method 
makes the present series quite different 
from its two predecessors. Whereas the 
former volumes followed a_ topical 
method, the present work is an attempt 
to draw principles of the Religious life 
from the words spoken by the Saviour.” 
Those who are familiar with the author’s 
literary style need not be told how simply 
direct, clearly intelligible, and pleasantly 
attractive are his twenty beautifully 
handled themes taken from the lips of 
Our Saviour Himself. 

“Mary in Our Soul-Life’’® is a slim 
volume illustrating the multum-in-parvo 
idea. Like the first of the volumes dis- 
cussed here, it is a translation made 
from the French into flowing English. 
“Christ,” writes the author, “wants 
Mary to mother our soul-life as she 
mothered Him. The Holy Spirit cher- 
ishes her still as His Immaculate Spouse, 
and desires to produce through her count- 
less saints. Blessed Grignon de Mont- 
fort insists that ‘one of the great reasons 
why the Holy Ghost does not now do 
startling wonders in our souls is because 
He does not find there a sufficiently great 
union with His faithful and inseparable 
Spouse.’ ’’ The book does not pretend to 
be a condensed story of Our Lady’s life, 
“although it deals with some of the in- 
cidents of her life. It isan attempt rather 
to teach us to read her heart and to 
realize more profoundly the position 


ties (Third Series). By Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 196 pp.). 

3 Mary in Our Soul-Life. By the Rev. 
Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated from the 
French by Sister Mary Bertille and Sister 
Mary St. Thomas, Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Cleveland, Ohio (Frederick 
a Co., Inc., New York City, 152 
Pp.). 
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true theology accords her in our soul-life.”’ 
The author’s style is crisp, direct, brief, 
and fairly sententious, and therefore not 
only stirs up the reader’s interest but as 
well satisfies his questioning mind. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton.—Though time 
and the tide of human ideals must pro- 
nounce the final verdict, admirers of the 
late Gilbert K. Chesterton will be grate- 
ful that his most intimate literary friend, 
Hilaire Belloc, has nevertheless at- 
tempted. to evaluate him as a man of 
letters. The little book, entitled “On 
the Place of Chesterton in English 
Letters,’’! it is true, is by no means ex- 
haustive. It is, however, a foundation 
for such a study; and the student to 
whose lot this repaying task shall fall 
will be guided in no small measure by 
the helpful sign-posts Mr. Belloc has 
here erected. The value of Mr. Belloc’s 
goundwork for such a future study has 
been heightened by the addition of a 
bibliography of Chesterton’s chief 
works. 

In attempting to appraise the writings 
of the great English convert, Mr. Belloc 
evaluates Chesterton not only as a liter- 
ary artist but as a man and a thinker. 
He finds him national in that he is a rep- 
resentative of English Christian tradi- 
tion in its best sense, and an exponent of 
a philosophy of life that has its roots in 
early English Catholicism. And this 
very fact, Mr. Belloc contends, explains 
Chesterton’s remarkable precision and 
lucidity of thought. He inherited the 
mental training which has its roots in a 
culture framed by Scholastic philosophy. 
Seeing things clearly and truly himself, 
Chesterton almost necessarily possessed 
the great classic gift—the ability to make 
others see clearly. In fact, Mr. Belloc 
aptly explains, Chesterton forced compre- 
hension by means of his unique capacity 
for explanation by comparison. 

Mr. Belloc rightly believes that Ches- 
terton will live main'!y by reason of his 
literary studies, such as “Robert Brown- 
ing,” “Charles Dickens,” “The Vic- 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 


torian Age in Literature,” “Chaucer,” 
etc. He contends with equal plausi- 
bility that Chesterton’s controversial 
writings give less promise of immortality; 
for, unlike those of Jonathan Swift, the 
great master of polemic discussion, they 
lack bitterness and “‘bite.”” In short, 
Chesterton had in him too much of the 
milk of human kindness to achieve last- 
ing fame as a controversialist. In spite 
of these conjectures, Mr. Belloc con- 
cludes by recognizing that time alone 
will assign the final place to Chesterton 
as a man of letters. 

Vircit R. STALLBaumeEer, O.S.B., P#.D. 


Varia.—The rich perfume of the 
Apostolic age breathes from the pages 
of Father Fink’s books on the Apostles. 
In his new work,' the splendor and love of 
“that disciple whom Jesus loved” is 
portrayed with a wealth of Scriptural 
lore and a deep appreciation of this sub- 
lime Apostle of peace. In this age of war, 
hatred, mistrust and money-madness, it 
is appropriate, even urgent, to consider 
John, the loving and peaceful Apostle. 
This type of book is what our people will 
enjoy. It gives them a solid knowledge 
of the Gospels and the age of the Apostles. 
In this Life of St. John we have a running 
commentary of the public life of our 
Blessed Lord, and we can understand 
better the Gospel which John wrote. He 
who leaned on the bosom of the Lord at 
the Last Supper heard the beating of 
Christ’s adorable Heart. John knew the 
secrets of His Master in a special way. 
Christ loved John for his innocence and 
candor. 

The works of Father Fink are good for 
all classes of people, but this book on St. 
John is particularly suited to the young. 
There is a charm about this book to at- 
tract and fire the youthful spirit. With 
an easy grace, the author pictures the 
glorious life of the Beloved Disciple. 
Close to Christ always, but especially at 
the great events or miracles (the Trans- 
figuration, Last Supper, Crucifixion and 
Ascension), St. John knew Christ and the 


1 John Apostle of Peace. By Leo 
Gregory Fink (Paulist Press, New York 
City, 156 pp.). 
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Redemption in a most intimate way. 
The chapters on the Passion and Resut- 
rection are excellent as popular Biblical 
commentaries. But there is a depth and 
verve about the chapter on Pentecost 
that make it appealing in a forceful way 
to the Catholic soul. The chapter is 
short, yet profound and clear. The need 
of the Holy Spirit and of grace is ex- 
plained lucidly. The Early Church and 
its troubles, as well as the later life, work 
and sufferings of John, are all described 
in an interesting fashion. His care for 
the ‘“‘Mother of Jesus” and his long efforts 
for peace endear him to us of this late 
and cruel age, no less than his tender love 
and devotion to the Word made flesh. 
The beautiful illustrations will still 
further enhance the book’s appeal for 
the young. 

The lives of saintly women have a 
special rdle in the Catholic world. They 
encourage women to strive for perfection, 
and they shame men into similar action. 
This is shown once again in the short but 
well-written lives of fifteen holy women 
and girls presented to us by some young 
Jesuits under the able guidance and 
editorship of Fr. Husslein,S.J.2- Ancient, 
medieval and modern heroines of Christ 
stand forth in the pages of this book. 
They are undaunted champions of the 
Cross, some of them being martyrs but 
all virgins. In some cases, the accounts 
are somewhat short, and are written 
probably for young girls, but others are 
longer and more interesting. The ac- 
counts of Sts. Agnes, Bernadette and 
Catherine of Siena have a special charm. 
But from the life of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque one gets the impression that the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart began with 
her. This is certainly not the case. 
Through the revelations made to her we 
see a greater development and spread of 
this devotion, but it was known long 
before her time. Religious Orders such 
as the Carthusians, Cistericians, Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans and Jesuits knew 
and practised this devotion for centuries 





* Heroines of Christ. Edited by 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 186 pp.). 


before the time of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. Through her Christ insisted 
on this devotion to His Heart and His 
love, and asked for the devotion of the 
First Fridays and the Communion of 
Reparation, but the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart as such was known to the 
Catholic world before her time. This 
book will be welcome in schools and 
homes. The examples of these virgins 
and martyrs may well inspire us to-day 
to make like sacrifices in the Name of 
Christ. 

Rev. Frederic Abair proves himself a 
sweet singer in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin in his poem “The Queen of 
Heaven.”” An Angel describes the Coro- 
nation of Mary in 24 cantos, after an in- 
troductory canto. In this lengthy poem 
(140 pp.) there is evidence of great faith 
and tender devotion to Mary and the 
Angels. There are many passages that 
echo the Scriptures and Dante. The 
poem in its simple style shows forth 
much beauty of form and imaginative 
sweep. There are several illustrations 
by Sister M. Genevieve, R.S.M.? 

Saint Michael’s Guild publishes a 
pamphlet on a subject which is unusually 
timely in this age of world vistas, ‘“‘The 
Eastern Churches.”* This work of 44 
pages contains the Encyclical ‘Rerum 
Orientalium” of Pope Pius XI. Although 
this letter is wrongly called ‘‘Orientalium 
Rerum,” the translation is good, being 
the same as appeared in the Catholic 
Mind of November 22, 1928. Anyone 
reading this ardent and learned letter of 
the late Holy Father cannot remain blind 
and indifferent to the question of the 
Eastern Churches in modern times. It 
ranks as one of the most beautiful and 
paternal letters of any Pope, calling East 
and West to mutual respect, study and 
prayer for reunion. It should be spread 
amongst our people especially in great 
cities where many Russians and other 
Oriental Christians live. Donald Att- 
water’s touching and illuminating article 
on “Leonidas Fedorov and the Russian 


* Published by the Author, St. Mary’s 
Church, Kirby, Ohio. 
a . a Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, 
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Catholics” is reprinted from Thought of 
December, 1938. Father Fedorov, a con- 
vert to the true Church, worked and 
suffered heroically for the cause of By- 
zantine Catholicism in Russia under the 
patronage of Archbishop Andrew Szep- 
ticky, the renowned and venerable Met- 
ropolitan of Lvov, and the encourage- 
ment of the last three Popes. This holy 
man became Exarch (Ordinary) of the 
small group of Russian Catholics, but 
was never consecrated a bishop. He 
spent most of his priestly life in terrible 
Russian prison camps. Thus, he adorned 
with his presence the prisons of Moscow, 
Solovky, and finally Anzer on the White 
Sea. He was an erudite confessor of 
Christ, with a typical Russian soul. His 
untold hardships and sufferings for 
Christ’s sake were endured with that 
patience not unmingled with activity 
which is so characteristic of great Rus- 
sians. At times he could not work at the 
wood pile because his limbs were so 
swollen from cold and hunger. But fre- 
quently he managed to celebrate the Di- 
vine Liturgy even in prison. In 1932, his 
ten years’ sentence came to an end, and 
thereafter he chose to live at Viatka in 
the North. Pope Pius XI’s personal 
solicitation for him touched the martyr 
deeply. He longed to visit the Holy 
Father, but this was impossible. He died 
March 7, 1935, alone and abandoned. 
Other martyrdoms and the present con- 
dition of work for Russians both in and 
out of Russia are briefly sketched. There 
are thousands of Russians in New York 
City alone, and Fr. Andrew Rogosh, of 
the Catholic Russian Rite, is working 
there to help and save these souls and 
lead them to the true Church in the 
Russian Rite. The booklet ends with a 
short but pithy article by Fr. Gerard 
Donnelly, S.J., on “‘Catholics—Roman 
But Not Latin.” This is written in the 
popular style so characteristic of Fr. 
Donnelly’s articles, and will do much to 
give the average Latin a good introduc- 
tion to the Catholics of Eastern Rites. 
We recommend this booklet for schools, 
clubs and the book rack. It is the wish 
of the Popes that our people become ac- 
quainted with the Eastern Churches and 


the great problem of the reunion of the 
Orthodox. 
CuTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., 


S.T.D. 


Recent Works by Foreign Authors. 
—lIt is really surprising that at a time 
when dark clouds are hanging over the 
Church in Germany, publishers do not 
hesitate to bring out substantial and 
voluminous works on Religion. These 
new publications, although written as 
standard works for years to come, never- 
theless reflect present situations and 
urgent needs. There is found a special 
emphasis on fundamental truths, and 
the new paganism brings belief in the 
Divinity of Christ to the front. 

Father Ludwig Koesters, S.J., has 
written a book entitled ‘‘Unser Christus 


Glaube.”! He answers the question: 
“What think ye of Christ? Whose son 
is He?” And he does it well. The ma- 


terial is distributed in three concentric 
groups. The text printed in ordinary 
type presents essential and necessary 
matter. Parts printed in smaller type 
add proofs, and an Appendix provides 
matter for theological students. This 
makes the book useful for all more or less 
educated classes. It will also aid the 
preacher in preparing the so necessary 
and timely Christological sermons. 
Another important work for preachers 
is ‘“‘Homiletisches Quellenwerk.”? The 
book under review, the first volume of a 
series of five, brings in two parts sources 
of material for sermons and instructions 
on God, and on the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ. The 296 titles are uniformly 
treated. Under each heading one finds 
in the same order: Scripture texts, 
church pronouncements, testimonies of 
the Fathers, Saints, theologians, and 
other writers. To these are added ex- 
amples from the Bible, lives of the Saints, 
history, legend, and art. The subse- 
quent three volumes will treat on: The 





1 Ludwig Koesters, S.J., Unser Christus 
Glaube (B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

?Anton Koch, S.J. Homiletisches 
Handbuch. PartI. Quellenwerk, Book I 
(B. Herder Book Company). 
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Church, Grace, Spiritual Life, and Ideals 
of Perfection. The fifth volume will be 
on Applied Homiletics. Judging from 
the first volume issued, the whole will 
be a monumental work not too expensive 
for the average priest or library. 

Somewhat similar to the preceding but 
smaller and limited to but one important 
source is the book “Die Kirchenvater 
und das Evangelium.’’* It contains the 
texts of the Sunday and Holyday Gos- 
pels followed by excerpts from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. The texts were 
selected and translated into German from 
the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas 
by Joseph Hosse. The reading of the 
three or four pages of comment to each 
Gospel will be found helpful to the 
preacher in finding a variety of topics, 
partitions, practical applications, etc. 
The explantions follow the pericope, sen- 
tence after sentence. 

“‘Psalmen’’‘ contains the Latin and the 
very beautifully polished German text 
of the Psalms and the Canticles of the 


3 B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

‘By Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. (B. 
Herder Book Company). 






Breviary. The notes are but few and 
short. They suffice, since the parts of 
the Psalms are distinguished by explana- 
tory headings that contribute much to 
correct understanding. A conspectus of 
the distribution of the Psalms for dif- 
ferent days and offices is added. It is 
the fifth volume of the large work, ‘‘Ec- 
clesia Orans.”” The fact that the 
twelfth edition in handy form was needed 
in a comparatively short time, is suf- 
ficient recommendation. The book pro- 
vides splendid and profitable spiritual 
reading as a preparation for saying 
the Holy office. 

On the occasion of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of Scouting in Belgium, 
Rev. H. Oger, O.P., issued his ‘“‘Scoutisme 
et Guidisme.’* It describes in 142 pages 
the initiation of the Boy and Girl Scout 
movements and their experiences before 
they reached their present standing. 
The background is a Catholic country, 
but there are many quotations from 
English sources. 

Kian J. HENNRIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


5 Casterman, Tournai and Paris. 
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